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dinate position ; and we think it is never more nobly employed 
than when it uses the things of sense as itnages and utterances 
for the revelations of" spirit. Ilence our veneration for Christian 
Art in all its varieties of poetry, music, architecture, sculpture, 
painting ; not indeed when these are employed either by way of 
idle dillettantism, or as substitutes fbr the direct spiritual inter- 
course of the soul with God, but when they are the simple, fer- 
vent utterances of a sanctified imagination. We are firm be- 
lievers in the harmony that subsists" between true religion and 
true art, and even venture to assert that perfect art will never be 
found apart from religious veneration. We are well aware how 
startling this assertion will appear, and what an array of names 
will immediately be quoted in opposition to it, of infidel poets 
and immoral painters, and musicians of low principles and loose 
character. Our simple reply is, that we believe these men to 
have been eminent in spite of their irreligion and not on ac- 
count of it. They were eminent because the imaginative part of 
their nature was endowed with unusual power, and because 
there were yet vestiges enough of the heavenly within them to 
kindle and inspire that imagination. We believe that inasmuch 
as a work of art be it painting or poen b is irreligious by that 
Inuch it is unartistic. We have no hesitation in saying that 
Byron's irreligion lowered him as a poet; and it is well known 
that laphael degenerated as a painter from the time that he ex- 
changed the sacred subjects of the Transfiguration and the Cruci- 
fixion for delineations of the Fornarina. Be this as it may it 
is pleasing to observe the testimony which Lord Lindsay lears 
to the devout character of many of the early painters. Giott% 
he observes was no less a Christian than a painter; and the 
Giotteschi were to a man in the strictest sense of the word re- 
ligious painters. Of Cavallini he says 

"His personal character was pure and noble; no sordid views in- 
fluenced him as an artist ; and, as a man, lie vas deeply religious, 
charitable to the poor, loving, and beloved by every one ; and his old 
age exhibited such a pattern of holiness and virtue, that he was reve- 
renced as a saint upon earfla." 

Spinello was distinguished for the self-devotedness with which, 
as one of the fraternity of the Misericordia, he attended the sick - 
during the Plague of 1383, and his memory is still honoured at 
Arezzo, where he was much lamented as a man of noble and 
energetic character, in practical as well as imaginative life. The 
piety of ]?iesole, the Frate Angelico, is well known. Vasari 
says of him," IIe might have been rich, but cared not to be 
so; saying, that true riches consisted rather in being content with 
little. He might have ruled over many, but willed it not; say- 
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cupola and cross of Byzantium with the oblong form round" 
arches and pillared aisles of the Latin basilica the baptistery 
and campanile generally accompanying but still remaining de- 
tached from the main body of the building. The most ancient 
specimen of ths combination s the church of San hlichele at 
Padua which existed A.D. 661. The early Lombard style 
spread all over Europe and in England s generally known by 
the appellation of orman. 
"What chiefly contributed to its diffusion was the exclusive mono- 
poly in Christian architecture conceded by the Popes towards the close 
of the 8th century to the masons of Como then and for ages after- 
wm'ds, when the title ofMagistri Comacini had long been absorbed in 
that of free and accepted asons sociated as a craft or brother- 
hood in art and iendship--a distinct and powerful body, composed 
eventually of all nations, concentring the talent of each successive 
generafion with 1 the advmtages of accumulated expeence and 
constant mutual communicafion imbued moreover in that age of 
faith, with the deepest Christian reverence, and retaining these 
advantages unchallenged till their proscription in the 15th or 16th 
century." 
A peculiar kind of style is associated wth the early Lombard 
architecture manifestly of Lombard or Scandinavian, not of 
classic origin representing the most grotesque and monstrous 
imagery all kinds of animal and monstem fighting with each 
other on the facades and fr[ezes or supporting the capitals 
columns, and pers of the building. The porch of St. Margaret's 
Church at York is an example. orth of the Alps the early 
Lombard was succeeded by the early Gothic; but in Italy, 
where Gothic art had difficulty in planting itself and where it 
never throve, the florid Lombard succeeded; of which we mght 
name the Cathedrals of Psa Siena, Lucca Parma and many 
others as exquisite specimens. In the sculpture associated with 
this architectur% the purely Teutonic element was adually 
abandoned and there was a more studious mitaton of Byzan- 
tine or ecclesiastical models. Bonanno and Antelami belonged 
to this school. Meanwhile in the north of Europe Gothic 
architecture was prevailing, and the Freemasons were bringing 
it to peection. It was introduced into Italy about A.D. 1230, 
the Church of St. Francis at Assisi being the earliest specimen. 
But if it was to survive its transplantation it must be adapted 
to the climate and genius of classic italy. And this was done 
by iccola Pisano. He combined the pointed arch with the 
cupola and thus formed the Tuscan Gothic style of which 
the Cathedrals of Florence and Orvito, and the arches of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa afford such noble examples and which, 
though not in grandeur equal to the pure Gothic of Germany 
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]ntellcctual awakening, when schools, and universities, and 
Churches and nations began to rouse themselves fi'om sleep and 
look back wondering at their former lethargy. At this point 
we enter on the true history of Oxford; and retailfing, as she 
does cven yct the impress of those old scholastic days it is not 
irrelevant to our purpose to dwell for a moment on the charac- 
ter and influence of the favourite studies of the age. 
It is a curious fact, which our author truly hints at that the 
Aristotelian philosophy on its first apl)earance  was received by 
the Church with fitr fi'om friendly feelings. It was then an in- 
novation running counter on many points to established dogmas 
and undermining the authority of Erigena and her other acknov'- 
ledged Doctors. 
"The Church, too," says Dr. Hampden, "looked upon the _Peri- 
patetic school vith shyness and aversion at the first, regarding it as. 
atheistic and impious, the resource of heresy and religious perfidy; 
whereas towards the 1)latonic system the early doctors entertained  
tacit partiality, amidst their actual hostility to the professors of that 
system. Opposing _Platonism, as a sect jealous of the rising power of 
Christianity, thcy still fclt no repugnance to the intermixture of its 
Sl)cculations with the vital truths of the rcligion. The philosophy of 
Aristotlc, on the contrary, crept into the Church imperceptibly, and 
even against the consent of the Church. b[o compromise took placc 
bctwccn its disciples and the members of the Church."--]3amTtou 
.Lectures, p. 11. 
But Rome will never fall for want of willingness to bend. 
Scholasticism was too strong for her to cope with as an enemy ; 
she accepted it as an ally and dealt out Aquinas higher hon- 
ours than she had ever given to Erigena--embalmcd his memdry 
and adopted him as a Saint. What then  was this mighty Scho- 
lasticism ? and in what did the grand intellectual revolution con- 
sist, which enthroned it over the minds of Christendom ? 
The true idea of it seems to be that drawn out by Dr. Hamp- 
den in the elaborate treatise above referred to ; that, in the form 
which it assumed in the hands of Aquinas it was an attempt to 
effect a compromise or reconciliation between the abstract rea- 
sonings of philosol)hy and the authoritative doctrincs of faith. 
The limits of legitimate speculation were already infallibly dc- 
tcrmined when this new system of word-splitting analysis appear- 
cd. Beyond those limits no orthodox theologian might 1)resume 
to expatiate. But within the enclosed area--the happy valley 
of catholicism, fenced in by its mountain-ranges of traditionary 
preccdents, with here and there the iron gate of church authority 
--within the bounds thus prescribed to the faithfid the mind 
vas gTaciously perlnitted to range at pleasure and speculate as 
it would, tlenc% naturally, there arose an unhealthy and artifi- 



Erigena, Anselm, Abelard, and St. Bernard--was altogether a 
degeneracy. %%re admire in Erigcna that of' which Schlcgcl 
seems to make no account--the fl'ccdom and independence of 
lis tlinlSng. But of his Platonism in itself--or rather his nco- 
])l'tonism .... of. the Alexandrian school--our j'udcmcnt, must be i:r, 
less favourablc. That Plato's mind was far more 'cligious than that 
oi' Aristotle, none can doubt. or again, that his philosophy was 
a more religious l)hilosol)hy, striking its roots deeper in the soil 
of' tlm human miud and drawing attention to those wants which 
Christianity came to supl}ly. From this very deI)th  however, 
this earnestness of Platonism arose its special danger--the danger 
that men might mistake what was like truth for that which was 
truth itself'. In the effort to amalgamate their old belief with 
tlm new suc]t men as Clement and Origen forgot too oten the 
distinction bctwccn human reasonings and Divine revelation and 
spoilt the accuracy of their philosol)hy quite as much as they 
corrupted the siml)licity of their faith, lIear 1)lato spcal as a 
]cathcn and no loftier sounds ever issued from uninspired lil)s. 
]Icar the ])seudo-platonist mimic the utterance of Christianity: 
it is a feeble 1)arody a cold shadow of Truth. 
In Aristotle, on the other hand, there was no semblance of 
Christian results. The formal teaching of his system was so un- 
equivocally pagan not to say atheistic, that the most sanguine 
eclectic must have dcsl)aired of reconciling his opinions with the 
doctrinal statements of the Gospel. There remained that which 
was really serviceable ;--his logical method, his accuracy of' ob- 
servations, his clear knowledge-of the workings of' the human 
mind. 'l'hc two latter quali'tcations of. their teacher were but 
little al)prcciatcd by his scholastic disciples, because, in trutll 
tlm VCl"sions and commentators in which they studied him had 
lctO lut slight traces of them remaining. IIis logic--or at least 
the logical'ystcm ihthercd Ul)On him--was the idol of the Middle 
Ages; and, with all the faults above adverted to, it was certainly 
a saf.cr exercise to attcml)t to reason out, on the principles 
1}hilosoplical analysis, the science of Christial Theology, than 
to seek to blend ito one system the guesses of heathen specula- 
tion with tlm clear truth revealed by God. The one 1)roccss 
distorted the form of. Truth; the other corrupted her substance. 
The one disturbed the streams; the other polluted though 
o['ten with most beautiful colouring, the waters at the tbuntain- 
lmad. lN'o doubt, the discriminai, ing student of 1)lato ranges 
tltrough a Ihr wider ficld and taints a far higher flight. No 
doubt, also he drinks in far purer wisdom and gains incal- 
culably nmre to elevate his thoughts of all that concerns man 
his bcing and ltis dcsti.y. But tlis is for a well-balanced 
nind ;--a mind cal)able  indced of imaginative conceptious but 
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sinners entice" hiln, that he is trained to obey the commandment, 
"consent thou not." And surely the wisest as well as the ten- 
derest of' fi'iends has taught us the true tone of prayer "not 
that they be taken out of the world but kept from the evil that 
is in the world ;" not even if it were possible artificially shel- 
tered from the storms and blasts of temptation but "kept" by 
the care of' the great husbandman, strengthened, supported, in- 
vigorated for a healthy growth, in man's high privilege of offer- 
ing a reasonable service. 
Plainly, then, it is unfair to expect fi-om any University sys- 
tem more than this that it shall aim at strengthening the weak- 
hess and guiding the inexperience of' youtl b so that each as lie 
passes through the ordeal may hem" as it were a voice behind 
lim, saying "This is the way, walk ve in it." If, through laxity 
of' discipline, the path of' vice is slnothed, the system is open to 
unsparing attack ; but if all that can be said is, that in spite of" 
systematic checks and fi'iendly counsels much Folly breaks through 
restraint and much ripens into sin we grieve to be once more 
reminded of man's corruption but we cannot lay the melancholy 
spectacle to the charge of the University rulers. How far the 
details of their arrangements adnit of improvement, we may 
briefly consider before we close our Article. 2/eanwhil% it may 
be sufficient to observe-that the contrary system under which 
theYl would decline this responsibility, has been fully tested else- 
w lere; and assuredly, if' Oxford be put upon her trial for the 
results of her moral disciplin% neither Germany nor Scotland 
so far as we can see can lift up their voice against her. 
But .it is time to turn our attention to that characteristic o" 
the English Universities, without which this moral discipline 
must have been found impracticable. Without their Colleges 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge could ever have occupied their" 
present proud position. In the early times of which chiefly we 
have hitherto spoken there were no Colleges: the University 
consisted of ]l[aste.s mad Scholarslearned men accredited by 
herself as competent to teach and students flocking in vast 
numbers to Oxford for the benefit of instruction, hlembers of 
either class found lodgings where they pleased---as is the case 
now with respect to students in the Scottish and in the Conti- 
nental Universities. Soon however it was Found convenient 
for any celebrated teacher to assemble his pupils in some com- 
modious house hired for the purposeto form them into a little 
society living in common under his inspection and control. 
These were de original Hallsmere voluntary assemblages of" 
students, under the presidency of' a master. With the 13th cen- 
tury, and the stimulus then given to literary pursuits came the 
commencement of a great change. Large grants or bequests 
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most h secret. And there to% tile genuine works of Arstot.le, 
disincumbered ,qt last of the weight of commentators established 
themselves in due time as in their proper home. Tile stormy 
days which succeeded shook often to its very foundations 
whole fabric of the Universities; but in these very hurricanes it 
was the Colleges which as buttresses propped u 1) tile venerable 
institution; and when the storm had 1)assed they had so proved 
their strength and valu% that on them thenceforward the whole 
weight of the system was allowed to rest. 
These hasty remarks must suffice by way of accouutSg for the 
rise of the College System. We should far transgress our limits, 
were we to attempt to expatiate as we might wish on its natural 
history. The revolution thus effeeted was closely analogous to 
the way in which the popular element in the Britisl Constitu- 
tion has gradually superseded the old monarchical rights. Let 
the University represent the Sovereign: then just as the old 
forms which designated realities when England was indeed 
monarch, 5 have for the most part been allowed to continue long 
after the will of the people had become the true source of law; 
so the central sovereign in the Academical world retained the 
insignia of royalty but the real sceptre had passed into other 
hands ; she sat in splendid halls on a deserted thron% while 
quiet college chambers all real business was transacted and all 
real power resided. 
The influence of this system must be looked at fi'om various 
points of view--so various indeed as to force us to give to each 
an undesirably rapid glance. On the first and in some respects 
tlle most important point the essential merits of the Tutorial 
and Professorial systems as instruments of education we may 
quote from Mr. Gordon's t)amphlet the following remarks 
-tile Rev. R. tIussey now Rqgius Proissor of Ecclesiastical 
]listory. 

' Not every subject which is fit to be taught here is fit for public 
Lectures ; and not every person who wishes to learn is a fit hcnrcr of 
public Lectures. Public Lectures ought to be the result of study, both 
in the Reader and the hearer. * * - Elemcntary Lectures on Text 
books are not fit for the I'rofcssorial chair. These are to be taught 
by being committed to memory, and to be the subjec.ts of Lectures by 
means of questions and simple explanations ; which is the proper work 
for the Tutor's Lecture Room. * * * Hence it follows, that a large 
part of the subjects necessary to be learnt here is at once excluded 
from the 1)rofcssoriaI department of teaching. This will be, such things 
as the rudiments of all abstrac.t subjects, as Logic, Geometry, &c; 
autlmrs which a.re read for the sake of getting at flmir actual contents, 
as the Classics generally, and IIistorians in particulr ; ihosc branches 
of study, of which the object is to acquire a facility for use, as Classics 
read for the sake of improving the knowledge of the langua.g% or get- 
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ling a power ot" writing in it. * * * In the same way, many who 
have to learn must be excluded fi'om the l'rofcssorial Lectures, because 
they arc unable to protit by them, on account of their previous habits 
md attainments. It is fi-uitless labour to read learned Lccturcs to 
novices on Literature, mad it is to be hoped that we do not intend to 
introduce that pest o[' education, po2)uhtr Lccturcs."--l-'p. 24, 25. 
In these remarks there is some truth especially as applied to 
tlc 1)resent state of Oxfbrd. But there is much also from which 
we must broadly dissent. It is not wonderful, perhals , that a 
ncre Oxonian should be unable to apprehend the power of" Pro- 
fessorial teacling, when handled by a craftsman skilled in the 
instruments of his calling. Yet we should have thought that 
some light must have been thrown on the subject by the meteor- 
like brilliancy of one recent course. Too brief' alas! for per- 
nancnt impression, the unexpected cnthusiasn excited by the 
5lodern IIistory Lectures of the lamented Arnold, might at least 
have shown to the most incredulous among cold College critics, 
that though, as 5Ir. Gordon observes, there is no "talislnmic 
power in whatever comes frown a Professor," such as I'rolbssors 
arc too apt to be, there is a talisman which will not be resisted-- 
t.he talisman of genius consecrated by earnest devotion to the 
task. In Scotland, we need not the reference. We too can 
recall our recollections of one too soon cut off who stood 
not indeed like Arnold, as a bright light in the midst of sur- 
rounding darkness, but as one of the brightest stars, where 
many shone brightly. Those who had the privilege of sitting in 
the class-roon of tle late Sir D. K. Sandford, will bear us wit- 
hess that never was influence more " talismanic," never did one 
mind seem more truly possessed by a magic spell over the minds 
of others, than when the ascendancy of Sandford carried along 
with him even the unwilling and the indolent, in. his triumphal 
naarch through the rich fields of Grecian literature. Tlwre was 
no question then about " fitness to attend Professorial lectures :" 
all were fit who had any power of' receiving education. With 
such examples, we must uttcrlg disclaim the notion of a preliminary 
training being necessary, before pupils can profit by the lectures 
of a competent Professor. 
Our necessary brevity is in danger of betraying us into abrupt- 
hess and apparent discourtesy. But, having no room for pcri- 
1)lrasis, we must go on at once to say, that 5Ir. Gordon's whole 
treatment of' this portion of his subject, seems to us deeply im- 
bued with the narrowness of view which is characteristic of 
most residents in the University, when dealing with University 
concerns. With not a few honourable exceptions, tle academic 
mind in general is slow to take in tim broader views of such 
arguments. Thus here the most important bearing of the sub- 
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icct is slurrcd involving as it does the question of the comparative 
deslrablcness of instilling ideas into the mind and of training the 
mind to work out ideas ibr itself. We confess that we are much 
iclhcd to reverse the dictum of Mr. Hussey and to approve of 
the tutorial teaching of Oxford on the ground that her pupils 
have passed the age at which they can with advantage be lct't to 
the exclusive guidance of a proibssor's lectures. We take eacl 
system on hgh ground. e assume Sir D. K. Sandford's 
teaching as the sample on the one side and one of the best ad- 
miistered colleges in Oxford on the other. /ow if the mait 
object be to smooth down difficulties with one hand and unveil 
beauties with the other--to excite interest h the pursuit of learn- 
hg--to quicken the laggard, and support the stumbling--the 
question is to our mind at once dccMed in favour of the Scottish 
lrofcssor. It may well be doubted als% whether in the earlier 
stages of their progress any greater boon could have been conferred 
o his pupils than thus to disguise all that was repulsive 1)y the 
warm colourhg of his own ardent temperament. With all abate- 
mcnt too, for personal genius there yet remains enough to 
show the power of the systcm even when not worked by so 
mighty a master's hand. But let a certain stage be passed--for 
nost minds pretty nearly the stage at which Oxford receives 
them--and the whole aspect of the question is changed. It 
s too late now to be striving to excite the thirst for knowledge or 
the love of it. Such as their nineteenth year finds them in these 
rcspect.s such they are likely to remain" or at least there is 
rarely any power in system or authority to bend into a new shape 
the all but full-grown plant. An important task ,emains; to 
collect the wandering energies of the mind and trah them to 
habits of patient and independent action. The world is opening 
before them, an untried sea which they must soon have to navi- 
gate without a pilot. He is their best mentor who trains them 
now to do without a mentor hereafter. Moral purity and intel- 
lcctual vigour are the two harmonious elements of the sweet 
music of the mind. Like the teacher of music we would 
bcgh by training the pupil to admire the strahs of the great 
masters; then step by step lead him through the rudhnental 
dculties support his voice by ours till imitation and study 
1)crtSct his unskilful efforts; and then at last accustom him to 
practise alone, that the voice may learn self-relianc% and revel 
unguided in all the luxury of scientific song. :No% in the last 
crowning portion of the work the superiority of the quiet tutorial 
system is we think apparent. Because it does less in some 
sensc it does more. The pupil is the'own bacl< on his own 
resources. Assistance mccts him at every l)oint but assistance 
whose value depends on his own exertions. Instead of a chart 
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to point out defects, without specifying any practical method of 
removing them. But our limits forbid the attempt ; our remain- 
ing space being no more than sufficient for ave W brief discussion 
of an important branch of the suljeet the relation of the Uni- 
versity to the Church of England and the other religious bodies 
in the count W. 
The first step in this discussion may be taken with ease. 
Religious tests at matriculation we fully agree with Sir. ewman 
(vol. ii. p. 350 Editors note) would be utterly indefensibl% even 
if every individual in England belonged to the Established Church. 
It is generally admitted that the subscription to the Thirty-ine 
Articles does ot imply on the part of the youths who make i b 
a declaration of their having examined all the doctrines therein 
contained. Surely then it is but hollow fi'icndshi l) which in- 
sists on burdening the University with the open shame of teach- 
ig her al.umd as their first lesson within her walls to sign 
without bclicving to accept without studying the most solemn 
statement of the most awthl truths. Vlmt is this but to shut 
against the scrupulous the wide gate of sincerity while opening 
for the disingenuous the postern of indifference or dissimulation  
For this subscription it might be proposed to substitute a 
simple declaration of adherence to the Church of England. On 
such a proposal the contending principles would fairly join issue. 
We might press Oxonians with the cxaml)le of Cambridge; but 
we forbear--choosing rather to take up at once higher and less 
assailable ground. An University as sucl b is a ational Insti- 
tution and must aim if she be true to herself at an influence 
which shall be truly national knowing no limit but the gcogra- 
])hical limits of our territory. There was a time when vithin 
the whole realm of England tlmre was but one nndividc([ 
Churcl b and then of course in the University as in the nation, 
there was but one faith and one form. It was not unnatural 
xvhcn divisions first appcarcd for the University to be loth to 
forego her religions unity. _But no% when it has become a fact 
of many gcnerations that among the religious men of England 
there are many forms and many .socictis she has plaily to 
choose between the abandonment of her claim to be accounted 
na.tiona] and the adoption of a method of enforcing it in keep- 
ing with the exigencies of the day.- The whole tenor of her 
history warrants her to accept the latter alternative. It is for 
her enemies to seek to narrow the sphere of her influence; her 
true ambition should be to see all the youth of England flocking 
to her gates and the whole mind of England stamped with the 
impress of her teaching. 
From tle van/age-ground of tlese broad prin('il)les we lightly 
overleap every ditti(.ult S vl;ich ;tllcts admissi to Uicerdtff 
YOL, VIII, O, XV, D 
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brivileges properly so called, lXlatricnlation, de'ees, honom's', 
niversity scholarships, non-tleological professorhips might be 
set free at once of all theological restriction. 
Thus far all seems smooth. But the real difl3eulties are yet 
tmtouched. When we have fully explained our feelings we al- 
most fear it may be said that we  keep the word of promise to 
the ear and break it to the hope." Ve have brought our Presby- 
terian or Wesleyan student safely through the University po'r- 
tals. We have opened to his view a glorious vista of academic 
honours in the distance. Shall we then, leave him to enter 
once on a career so bright with hope ? Nay, but there is another 
gateway to pass, and within the College walls Chureh-of-Eng- 
landism sits still enthroned in all the unrelaxing dignity of her 
Elizabethan exclusiveness. It might seem as if this ought to 
oppose no insurmomtable obstacle to the logic which has so 
ruthlessly broken down every University restriction. And, no 
doubt, the same principles do apply, and draw our inclination to 
the side of perfect freedom. But we dare not meddle with the 
College system. It is the glory of Oxford ; and were any re- 
form to touch the principles of its life it would be but a small 
boon that the University would have to offer, in admitting any 
student within her pale. 
Yet, even here, we can narrow the field of controversy. There 
need be no test either for adlnission for graduating, or we think 
Ibr election to tbllowships. The Dissenter might thus pass 
through the whole College course, and might even become a 
mcml;er of the governing body. But still there remain as sub- 
jeers of contention, the College Chapel, tle Divinity Leetures 
"the eligibility to the posts of Masters and Tutors of the Colleges. 
These resolve themselves into the one great question : Shall 
the College be a place of mere instruetion'. Or shall it be go- 
verned as a religious familg ? Our previous exposition has failcd 
if it has not established its religious character. As a fmnily, 
then, it must have distinctive principles ; these must be embodied 
in its worship mad instructions, and lnust be adopted e,v animo 
by its authorized guardians of the young. It is vain to think of 
compromising this great question; the enlightened Dissenter 
would be the first to repudiate the idea of family discipline with- 
out religious training, or religious training without a fixed system 
of belie It would'indeed be possible to set up within the Uni- 
versity rival Colleges attached to different denominations. 
Were such a sehelne to be proposed, we are not prepared on 
grounds of principle, to resist it. "lge should urge it, however 
as a matter for serious consideration, whetler it would be well to 
introduce this element of sectarian diseord--wlether it wonld 
not be a wiser and more truly Christian course theological tests 
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was done chiefly by females, who carried the coal on thclr backs 
in baskets or crccls and who, fi'om the nature of their cmploy- 
mcnt wcrc designated" bearers." 
Before machinery was applied in relieving our mines of water, 
a coalfield could not bc reached unless placed in an elevated situ- 
ation with reference to the surrounding country; and the extent 
to which it could be worked depended altogether on the de.pth of 
level which was obtained fi'om the lowest point of the prolcrty to 
drain it. ]Vhcn, by tho aid of machinery to pump water and 
raise coal the operations extended to a greater depth fi'oln the 
surfacc the work of the females consisted in carrying the coal 
from the place where it was excavated to the bottom of the lfit 
whence it was taken to the surface. In this they were sometimes 
assisted by boys and even by the men themselves. To this de- 
graded state of the females may be traced most of the ills which 
have thllcn to the colliers' lot. 
On the occasion of such an important change as the Colliers' 
Emancipation Act produced, a favourable opportunity vas 
afforded to the coal proprictors not only for improving the modo 
of working, but for elevating the character and improving the 
condition "of the collier. Instead of this ]owever there arc 
strong grounds for belicving that great efforts were made i 
some of our colliery districts to continu% in another shape, and 
independent of the Legislature the servitude which had previ- 
ously existed. It soon became a common practice to advaneo 
larg_ sums of money the conditions of the advance being tlmt it 
was to be repaid at the rate of one or two shillings a week the 
collier being bound till the whole was paid off. In other words 
vhen the coal-owner found he had no right of property in lis 
person in order to secure the eollier's services it became neces- 
sary to phmge him irrecoverably into debt. No doubt at this 
time the colliers were limited in number and it could not fail to 
be a source of some anxiety to those by whom the collieries were 
worked how their services were to be retained. But a little re- 
ileetion might have served to convince then b that the proler 
course was not to keep their present men degraded, but to ira- 
wove the system of working so as to make it accessible to other 
classes of labourers. 
Unquestionably the employment of females under ground pre- 
sented the greatest obstacle to the accomplishment of such an 
obieet ,. because enerally the arrangements were such that the 
labour of the man who worked the coal was wholly unproductive 
without the assistance of his wife or daughter who carried it 
,way ; and unless trained to it from their infaney it was totally 
impossible fir females to engage in such emlfloyment. In conse- 
quence of this the eollier ia marrying, was restricted in his 
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choice to that class of females who had been regularly trained as 
coal-bearers ; and in the eyes of his fcllows he could not have com- 
nittcd a greater mistake than to marry a woman who could not 
tbllow him to the pit to carry away the coal which he worked. 
But the very training which qualified her for being an efiqcicnt 
coal-bearer, was the very training which unsuited her for dis- 
charging the duties of a wife or a mother. 
In a very interesting book entitled, " A general view of the 
Coal Trade of' Scotland:" by Robert Bald, civil-engineer and 
mineral-surveyor, Alloa, published in 1808a graphic descrip- 
tion is given of the work performed by a coal-bearer, which, 
although long, we take the liberty of introducing here. We do 
this the more readily, as Mr. Bald has been nearly half a century 
at the head of the mining of Scotland, and has done more that 
any other man, not merely to improve the method of working, 
but to elevate the character of the worker. 

 In those collieries, svhere this mode is in practice," says :Mr. Bald, 
 the collier leaves his house for the pit about eleven o'clock at night 
(attended by his sons, if he has any sufficiently old), when the rest of 
nmnkind are retiring to rest. Their first work is to prepare coals, by 
hewing them down fi'om the wall. In about three hours after, his 
vifc, (attended by her daughters, if she has any sufficiently grown,) 
sets out for the pit, having previously wrapped her infant child in a 
blanket, and left it to the care of an old woman, who, for a small gra- 
tuity, keeps three or ibur children at a time, and who, in their mother's 
absencc feeds them with ale or whisky mixed with watcr. The 
children who are a little more advanced are left to the care of a neigh- 
bout; and under such treatment, it is surprising that they ever grow 
up or thrive. 
" The mother, having thus disposed of her younger children, de- 
scends the pit with her older daughters, where each, having a basket 
of' a suitable form, lays it down, and into it the large coals are rolled ; 
and such is the weight carried, that it fi'cqucntly takes two men to 
lift the burden upon their backs- the girls are loaded according to 
their strength. The mothcr sets out first, carrying a lighted candle 
in her teeth; the girls follow; and in this manner they proceed to 
the pit-bottom, and with wcary steps and slow, ascend the stairs, halt- 
ing occasionally to draw breath, till they arrive at the hill or pit-top, 
where the coals are laid down for sale ; and in this manner they go for 
cight or ten hours almost without resting. It is no uncommon thing to 
see them, when ascending the pit, weeping most bitterly from the ex- 
cessive severity of the labour; but the instant they have laid down 
their burden on the hill, they resume their cheerfulness and return 
down the pit singing. 
"The execution of vork performed by a stout woman in this way 
is beyond conception. For instance, we have seen a woman, during 
tllc space of time above mcntioned take on a load of at least 170 lbs. 
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fillowed at the colliery of Mr. Dundas of Arniston ; an,1 at all 
of these places the change was accompanied with the most bcnc- 
ticial results. 
But while the efforts of individual proprietors near Edinburg| 
were thus beginning to bc vigorously directed towards the 
])rovcmcnt of the mining ])opulation on their propcrtics in a- 
ot.lmr part of the country there was rapidly accumulating an 
amount of wickedness, vice, and immorality of every kind, which 
almost barites description. The important application of hot- 
blast in the manufacture of iron had given such an impetus to 
tlm iron-trade that in those districts where black-band ironstone 
cxistcd ironworks sprung up with immense rapidity collect- 
ing together fi'om all parts of the country, and from all kinds of 
occupations an enormous population vithout either sufficient 
house accommodation to lodge then b or provision made tbr their 
moral and religious instruction. 
The proprietors of these vast erections were too much engrossed 
with their own concerns to have time to bestow on such matters; 
and those who were daily engaged in extracting fi'om the bowels 
of the earth the raw materials fi'om which the ]lot-blast was 
rapidly manufacturing fortunes were unable to make any effort 
tbr themselves. The miners werc no doubt in the midst of great 
external prosperity in the possession of high wages and indulg- 
ing in every species of extravagance and sensuality while cvey 
thing around them gave a:ful indication of moral disorder and 
social disorganization. 
But the time had now arrived when our collier population 
were to appear at the bar of a different tribunal. On previous 
oeeasiois the condition of' those engaged in tlm manufactures of 
the country had formed the subject of discussion and inquiry by 
the" Legislature, and the im,portant benefits which had flowed 
fi'om tl]e operation of the taetory Aet. were well known and 
a]lweeiated. Encouraged by the success of former eflbrts, and 
iflucnced by the highest and noblest considerations, Lord Ashley 
brought under the notice of the Government the condition of out" 
mining population ; and in the IIouse of Commons his Lordship 
movel, on the 4th of August 1840, for a commission to inquire 
into the condition of ibmales and children elnplo:yed in mines 
and collieries. The IIouse granted the request, and a lengthened 
and laborious investigation took place. Coal-proprietors eoal- 
lessees colliery-managers, surgeons clergymen, teaehers overs- 
men, eolliers eoal-bearers eoal-putters were all examined in 
different parts of the country, and important examinations these 
were, as the published evidence will abundantly prove. 
The Report of the Commissioners, with all the evidence which 
had been collected, was printed by the authority of 1)ttrliament ; 
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and for weeks after it appeared, the London press teemed with 
quotations fi'oan it, accompanied with leading articles on the 
subject. The provincial papers followed in the same strain and 
tbr a time the country seemed terrified and amazed at the dis- 
closures and revelations which had been made. 
If a Commission had been appointed by the authority of 
liament to proceed to some distant settlement of ler Majesty, 
ibr the purpose of inquiring int% and reporting on, the condition 
of one class of the population, who, it was aliged were harshly 
treated  cruelly neglected and terribly degraded; and if the re- 
sult had been to produce a mass of evidence similar or ap- 
proaching to, what was brought out regarding our mining popu- 
lation we think we may with all satbty aifirm, that there is 
hardly a town of any importance in Britain, which would not 
have had its public meeting, and assailed Parliament with its 
petition on the subject. But because the evil existed at our own 
doors, under our own immediate inspection as it were, we seemed 
to feel perfectly sa{ and at our ease. 
On the 7th of May, 1842, the philanthropic nobleman with 
whom the Commission originated, rose in his place in the House 
o' Commons and moved ' For leave to bring in a Bill to make 
regulations respecting the age and sex of children and young 
persons employed in the, mines and collieries of the united king- 
dora." With that earnestness and sincerity of purpose which 
characterize all Lord Ashley's public actions, he siC'ted and ana- 
lyzed the evidenc% untblded the nature of his measur% and in 
eloquent terms impressed upon the House the duty of support.ing 
it. In introducing the subject his Lordship said 
" It is not possible for any man, whatever be his station, if he have 
but  heart within his bosom, to read the details of this awful docu- 
merit, without a combined feeling of shame, terror, and indignation. 
llut I will endeavour to dwell upon the evil itself, rather than on the 
parties that might be accused as, in great measure, the authors of it. 
An enormous mischief is _discovered, and an immeditte remedy is pro- 
posed; and sure I am, that if those who have the power will be as 
ready to abate oppression as those who have suffered will be to forgive 
the sense of it, we may hope to see the revival of such a good under- 
standing between master and man, between wealth and poverty, be- 
tween ruler and ruled, as will, under God's good providence, conduce 
to the restoration of social comfort, and to the permmaent security of 
the empire." 
After describing the measure in detail Lord Ashley concluded 
in this beautiful language :--- 
" Is it not enough to announce these things to an assembly of 
Christian men, and British gentlemen ? For twenty millions of money 
you purchased the liberation of fle Tegro, and it was a blessed deed. 
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3d No person to have charge of an engine or gh by which 
access is had to any mine or collieEv under fifteen years o[" age; 
n(l 
4t/t :No apprenticeships to be entered into bei'orc ten years 
age nor to continue aer eighteen. 
In addition to the clauses now glven there was another one o{' 
very great importance upon the proper construction of svhich 
the success of the measure ahnost entirely depcnded namely, 
that which contained the power to deal with offenders. In the 
Bill as originally introduced into the House of Commons the 
responsibility of violating any of its provisions was to rest entirely 
with the proprietor or owner of the colliery. When it ultimately 
received the sanction of Yarlament the clause svas relaxed or 
altered so as i- effect to relieve the owner and throw the respon- 
sibility upon his servants. It proceeds in this manners" If any 
offence shall be committed against this Act, for which the owner 
of any mine or collie;y is hereby made responsible, and it shall 
be made to appear to the satisi'action of any Justices or Sheriff 
that the offence has been committed by, or under the authority 
oI" some agent servant or workman of such owner or by or 
under the authority of a contractor without the personal con- 
sent, concurrence or knowledge of such owner, it shall be ]asv- 
ful for such Justices or Sheriff to summon such agcnt servant 
workman or contractor before them or him to answer for such 
offence: And such agent servant workman or contractor 
convicted, shall be liable to the penalties and punishments for 
such offence herein specified: And such Justices or Sheriff may 
convict such agent servant workman or contractor in lieu of 
such owner." This alteration was introduced contrm3" to the 
strong protestations of Lord Ashley on the subject who declared 
it at the time to be such as to render the measure totally inopc- 
rat.ive. And certainly the consequence has been an extreme dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a conviction. 
So t'ar as the measure was applicable to Scotland the first 
clause regarding the exclusion of females from our 1)its was the 
most likely to be violated and its violation was certain to meet 
with the greatest amount of sympathy. A number of females 
were to be deprived of their ordinary occupations and means 
of-subsistence whose previous habits to a great extcnt unfitted 
them for any other kind of employment. It was impossible to 
introduce a change like that which Lord Ashley's Act contem- 
plated on a system having such extensive ramifications without 
producing temporary suffering and inconvenience to individuals 
and one class of the poor women now reicrred to were the 
if not the only subrcrs by the incasure. To the coal-masters 
who were disposed to act contrary to the spirit of the Bill thz 
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to have an ctlqcient superintendence; and in less than a year an 
Inspector was appointed. We are perbetly sure of this, that 
every one who Ires had an opportunity of meeting with Mr. 
Tremenhccre, will agree with us, that a more judicious appoint- 
meat could not iu tim first inst.ance have been made. The 
port which he furnished regarding the mining population of 
South Wales immediately after the ehartist outbreak in 1839, 
pointed him out as peculiarly well qualified for the oee; and 
although, in our subsequent remarks we may have occasion to 
deal freely with his Reports it is not with the view of detracting 
from their importance or the value of his serviees but rather for 
the purpose of aiding and forwarding the laudable object for 
which he holds his appointment. 
In the autunm of 1842 immediately after the passing of Lord 
Ashley's Aet and before it came into operation a general strike 
occurred among the colliers and ironstone miners throughout the 
whole of Scotland, which lasted for four months, and was pro- 
duetive of great mischief. From the effects of tlds the mining 
population had not recovered when Mr. Tremenlmere made his 
first visit, and as eve W opportunity was aflbrded to all classes-- 
and we think justly--to give any explanation or information they 
wished the colliers did not fail to furnish him witl a long list of 
what they termed " grievances." The propriet.ors of the col- 
lieries and iron-works or their representntives also furnished him 
with--we shall not say " grievanees" but complaints of the 
manner in which the colliers' conduct interfered with their capi- 
tal and the industry of the country. To these representations 
of both. masters and men we shall afterwards have occasion more 
particularly to refbr. In the meantime we shall look into the 
Reports. 
The first Report issued by Mr. Tremenheere is dated July 
1844 after he had been several mmths in Scotland. In the 
Introduction, he describes generally the manner in which the Act 
authorizing his appointment had beeu observed, the violations that 
]ad oeeurred and the means taken to cheek them. He then 
goes on to discuss at length the condition of the mining popula- 
tion in the different districts he had visited, giving the opinions 
of elergymen nedieal men, and others in support of his ow 
views on the subject. In the Report of 1845 he almost follows 
the same course. The point upon which he dwells at greatest 
length and evidently takes the greatest pains to illustrate and 
enforce, is the self-imposed restriction of labour by which tim 
eolliers as a body limit their output. The " grievances" of the 
colliers are not verlooked, as due notice is taken of the excessive 
fies imposed fi)r insucient weight, the !nethod of retailing pro- 
visions nt ' storeg' kept by tim 1)roprie{ors, and other llllllOt" 
YOL, YIII, gO, XV, 
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" The evll is felt to so great a degree by the iron-masters of Lanark- 
shire, that I was urgently requested, by nearly all the proprietors of 
the immense establishments of that and other parts of Scotland to 
recommend the matter to your serious notice, and many among the 
most influential of those gentlemen, impressed with the extremely in- 
jurious consequences impending over the trade and property of the 
district in consequence of these combinations, expressed an earnest 
desire that a commission might be issued, with power to examine, on 
oath, in order thoroughly to bring out, and place before the public, 
the extent of these combinations, the fallacious and short-sighted 
views on which they are supported, and the wide ramifications of their 
injurious results extending through every branch of commerce and 
trade, and levying a large tax, directly or indirectly, on the whole 
community." 
After quoting the opinions ot  several leading iron-masters in 
Lanarkshire regarding the effect of these combinations upon their 
foreign trad% and the extra charge thrown upon their capital 
estimated at one-third of the whole Mr. Tremenheere goes on to 
state that 

" Could the whole community be made sensible of the enormous 
tax they are at this moment compelled to pay in the shape of an en- 
hanced price upon coal and iron, arising from the restrictions of labour 
imposed upon themselves by the colliers and ironstone miners in their 
combinations to reduce the quantity and force up the price, they 
would perccive something of the national cost of ignorance, and of 
the national disadvantages arising from so large a body of people being 
exposed, by the limited state of their intelligence, to be so misled as 
to their own real interests. _And could the extent to which these 
combinations are, by increasing the price, limiting the demand in the 
markets of the world, and bringing into existence foreign competition, 
be definitely and clearly shown, from time to time, by correct statisti- 
cal statements, it might be expected that the formidable truth naight 
have an effect towards producing a healthy and just rclation between 
labour and capital." 
These extracts fi'om an official Report by a Government Inspcc- 
tor present a melancholy picture of the deplorable state of' igno- 
rance and degradation in which the population connected with 
the large iron-works in Scotland are. The injury arising to the 
trade of the country is the national punishment for allowing 
such a mass of people to collect together without any provision 
being made for their proper education and training. The rela- 
tion existing between the iron-masters and their men is in the 
most dangerous condition imaginable; and on the first occasion 
of a severe depression of trade the consequences likely to flow 
fi'om it we tremble to contemplate. For several years past it 
has been very evident that there were materials collecting 
around Airdrie and Coatbridge of as dangerous a kind as those 
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he imagines that by a little management it nay be perpetuated. 
On such occasions he reasons with himself thus :--By putting 
out a moderate quantity of work I can earn a reasonable wage, 
but from the small stock in the market I am in a position to 
demand a higher rate for working and with this demand my 
elnplo3-er must comply or stop his work, which he cannot afbr([ 
to do. But when I receive the increase I must take care to 
dininish my output to the same extent so as to keep my wage 
always of the same amount. :By this means the smallest 1)ossiblc 
quantity will be kept in the market; I will alwa3"s be paid the 
higher rate, and permanently have a greater income for a less 
quantity of work. It never occurs to him that the market must 
be Supplied ; and if' he refuses to exert himself' to the full extent 
his powers, other labourers will be brought into the field to supply 
the deficiency or the trade be removed to another district. 
The effects of all such combinations arc ultimately and per- 
manently to increase the number of colliers ; and whenever the 
demand for coal slackens the market becomes more speedily over- 
stocked, and, as a necessary consequence, the rate paid for work- 
ing is reduced. At this juncture the collier must either strike 
to compel a continuance of' the higher rat% or put out a greater 
quantity in order to continue the same amount of wages. If the 
latter he works the greater quantity at the lower rate, when he 
might, by a little prudence and forcsight work the greater quan- 
tity at the higher rate. 
Here we consider the use of a Savings' Bank to the collier to 
bc of the highest importance and to come most legitimately into 
operation. Ii when the higher rate for working was witlin his 
reach, lie took advantage of it, worked up to the full extent of 
his powers, and deposited a portion of his income in the 
when the diminished rate came round lie might work less and 
draw out fi-om his savings to make up for the deficiency. This, 
in our view, is one of the greatest advantages which the Savings' 
Bank possesses, because it secures to the working man the means 
of the most perihct independence, and affbrds him leisure to im- 
prove and cultiwtte his mind, in the most proper and reasonable 
w:ty at a time when limiting his work is rather a benefit than a 
disadvantage to the country. 
If every other class of men were to act on the restriction prin- 
cipl% the result to the country would be most disastrous. :For 
instanc% we would form a very low estimate of the .]'udgmcnto or 
sagacity of a merchant, who, when his profits were high, limited 
the amount of his business in the expectation that this high rate 
would continue for a number of 3:ears altogether forgetting that 
there were other men ready to become merchants m-d me up 
the deficiency occasioned by his restriction. 
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explosion which occurred at the Haswcll Collieries in 18447 
that-- 

"When attending the late inquest, we were much struck with the 
fact, that more than half of the pitmen who gavc evidence, some of 
them persons of great intelligence, and one master wastcman, wcrc un- 
able to write, or even to sign their names as witnesses." 
It is a well-ascertained fact that accidents fi'om fire-damp 
have generally occurred with a low barometer; ald when we 
consider that a fall to a very small extent will render a place 
which it was safe to work in at nlgh.t perfectly unsafe and dan- 
gerous in the morning, we cannot help ibeling that there is some- 
thing grievously wrong in allowing men who cannot write their 
names to have anything to do with ventilation at all. 
The last point we shall notice in 5Ir. Tremenhcere's Report 
relates to a question which above all others is occupying the 
public mind at the present day--we nean education. ]len of' 
rank, nen of' influence, men occupying the highest situations in 
the country and among all classes of' politicians seem desirous 
of' having education placed upon a liberal and enlarged basis. 
The fact seems to be universally admitted that an uneducated 
population will be a difficult population to govern. Whether it 
nay be possible to construct any system of education that will 
be satisfactory to all is a problem that yet remains to be solved. 
In the rnemtime it is of' great importance to have the nmtter 
thoroughly canvassed and discussed. 
For enforcing the education of the nfining population Mr. 
Trcmenheere proposes a regulation to this cffect that no boy shall 
be permitted to work in any mine or collicry until he produces 
a certificate that he has attended a school for forty-eight wecks 
or about one year after he has attained the age of seven. This is a 
small amount of. education indeed and what we suppose no per- 
son in Scotland at least will find fault witl b although it were 
doubled. We should like to see boys altogether excluded from 
the pits until they reach the age of twelve and a high standard 
of' education enforced. 
The labour of colliers' children becomes sooner productive 
than that of ahnost any other class of the community because 
the moment they enter the pits they begin to earn money; 
and there is no class among whom an educational test as a 
neans of' receiving employment, would be nore implicitly 
obeyed : The parents would have a direct pecuniary interest as 
it were in the education of' the children because if' the standard 
was not attained the labour would not be available. 
Apart altogether from the legislative regulation or tcst the 
proprietors of our collieries and iron-works have many opportuni- 
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180,000, andis rapidly increasin-, t, every y.da The quantity 
iron made has doubled within the last seven years, which must 
have added to the mining population above 20,000. 
We have already indicated our opinion that the Ayrshire col- 
liers are superior in every respect to the colliers in most other 
districts of Scotland ; that next to them may be ranked the men 
employed at the leading collieries on the ]?irth of Forth; the 
Mid-Lothian colliers being the lowest on the scale. We consider 
the colliers situated to the south and east of Edinburgh, taken as 
a whole, and as compared with the others mentioned, Mtogether 
inferior, physically, norally, and intelleetua!ly. The duration of 
their lives will average nearly ten years less. They are worse-in- 
tbrmed on general subjects, and slower in acquiring inforlnation. 
Yet we entertain a stronger hope of them speedily reaching a 
higher stmdard, than we do that the Ayr and Fife colliers will 
retain their present position. The Lothian colliers are simple 
and inoffensive generally, and far less vicious than those con- 
nected with the large iron-manufacturing establishments in Lan- 
arkshire. Their situation has been brought prominently before 
the public, in connexion with the barbarous practice of 
females carrying coals on their backs, as bearers. Some of the 
proprietors, such as the Duke of ]3ueeleueh, are making great 
efforts, at considerable cost, to improve their condition, by fur- 
nishing them with superior dwelling-houses, and providing them 
with a higher kind of education. In the counties of I.'ifb ant[ 
Ayr, especially the latter, iron-works are springing up with great 
ral)idity , and along with them, a population whose vicious habits 
will spread desolation among the Duke of Portland's well-doing, 
well-conditioned colliers. Ayrshire is now, in respeet of the iron 
trade, very much like what Lanarkshire was ten or twelve years 
. ago, and it will be a blessed thing for the country, if the iron- 
masters will learn wisdom from their past experienee. 
There is only one oflmr matter to which we wisll to advert. 
Towards the elose of last Session of Parlimnent, an attempt was 
made in the IIouse of Commons to introduce a measure regard- 
ing the mining population of Britain, in eiremnstanecs wllgn it 
was evident to every one that there was neither time nor incli- 
nation to discuss it in a way which the importance of the sub- 
ieet demanded. We can form no opinion of what the ol,icct of 
'the IIonourable Member for Finsbury was, in pressig the 
measure to a second reading, but we deprecate the idea of such 
a movement, at such a time, and under such eircumstanees. It 
will not do to drag a question of this kind before the IIouse 
Commons, when three-fourths of the members have left London 
to prepare for the IIustings. We lmve had no opportunity 
getting acquainted with the details of this mcasurc except what 
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popular excitement has taken the reins fi'om reason, and popular 
lassion has created indifference to consequcnces it would stimu- 
late insurrection or create suspicion anarchy and disconten b 
were such excesses checked by any but the people themselves. 
In short, to impose tlis duty on the judges would be to dig the 
grave of the purest virtue which would inevitably sink beneath 
the malignity of' popular detraction. 
The implicit.y of the procedur% the general simplicity ot  tim 
fact to be tried and the general principles of justice tempered 
with humanity which ought to guide the decision, render the 
rude judgment ot  twelve unlettered men perhaps fit enough ibr 
serving the object of criminal justice. An erroneous verdict 
here is not fraught with such gross oppression as in a civil mat- 
tcr. Society is the opposing litigant to the accused. Its broad 
and antic shoulders can well bear that one unprincipled adven- 
turer should be let loose for a little longer to weigh upon them 
to add an additional wrong to those which a stupid assize has 
let pass unpunishedconsoling itself, at the same tim% with the 
reflection tlat it is better it shotdd be so, than have an after- 
resurrection of repentanc% on proof of the innocent being con- 
demned. A rough and round verdict of this kind does not in- 
deed in any case defeat the object of the trial. Though the 
punishment which the laws impose as the consequence of a ver- 
dict ot  guilty cannot follow yet the accused cannot retire fi'om 
his long interview with the highest judicial authoritics unaflbcted 
by the narrow escape which he has had; and the solemnity of 
the trial operates often as much in the way of exampl% as the 
horror of the execution. 
All these circumstancesplain slmplc and indisputab]e 
have no relation and no meaning in regard to crromous verdicts 
in civil cases. IIere the jury in favouring A do injustice to 
], and while an approximation to a correct judgment on the 
evidence is all that is required fi'om a criminal assizetheir 
leaning being to mercyit is essential in civil cases, to avoid 
rendering the whole proceeding a very naockery and the verdict 
of the jury a libel upon justice to weigh in the nicest sc,les the 
vholc circumstances of the cas% to its minutest particularto 
subject the law to no crude notions of general justic% or the 
rules of evidence to fanciful presumptions ii, om character or pre- 
conceived opinions. 
The sole requisite for being a juror is the possession of' pro- 
perty. If poverty in this country is not a crim% it at least is a 
vast hindrance to the possession of civil status. A test in itself 
absurd has been adoptedbecause it was of easy applicationto 
naeasure the capabilities of parties for duties than which none in 
civil society can be more delicate. A man may-be a special 
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cal opinions o men o skill, as to the expediency of the system 
of' working which had been pursued. To render patent to the 
jury's minds the evidence adduced, it. was necessary that they 
slould acquire a knowledge of the perspicuous and mellifluous 
language in which the ideas of colliers were conveyed. Let their 
amazement be guessed, when told by the witnesses of" shank- 
iJigs, and cribbings, and winnings, and wastes ;" "air courses, 
mid mines, vents, biggings, and roof'; pavements, crop-workings, 
wall-faces mid breasts; dook-worldngs, and stoops with gob tbr 
the waste; Lumlning, and rooms, and (litching, and shearing; 
times .and inbreasts, ribs, joints, and lips.; hitches, and cruslms, 
and plumpers, and slips." 
It is possible--just barely possible--that the .jury at the con- 
clusion of the trial would have a faint conception of the case; 
but how infinitely short of that intimate knowledge of details 
which could alone enable them to discharge the luty of their 
office[ To such cases Jury Trial, even in the wildest dreams 
t|e most enthusiastic adherent of the system was never consi- 
dered fit, and the gross practical injustice which it occasions, 
cannot be excused by loud declamations ,as to its merits in general, 
or ns to its advantages when differently applied. "Nowhere," 
says Mr. Miller the intelligent author of the well-written pam- 
l)hlet at the head of this paper, "Nowhere that I know o; ex- 
cept in the Jtry Court in Scotland, or among empirics and 
quacks, is such a practice tolerated, as calling upon men to dis- 
charge duties for whiclt" they cannot be presulned to possess 
adequate qualifications." 
ttow, in truth, can men be asked to submit their fortunes to 
the rude incapacity of a court like this ?--" A Scotch jury, evel 
in Edinbm'gh," says Mr. George Combe, "fi'equently presents 
the fi)llowing particulars fbr observation: It consists of twelve 
men ; eight or ten of whom are collected fi'oln the country, witlin 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles fi'om the capital. These in- 
dividuals hold the plough, wield the hammer or the hatchet, or 
carry on some other useful and respectable but laborious occupa- 
tion for six days in tlm week. Their nuscular s3"stelns are in 
constant exercise, and their brains are rarely called on for any 
great exertion. They are not accustolned to read beyond the 
Bible and a weekly newspaper ; they are still less in the habit of 
tliinking. Counsel address long speeches to tlmm; mnerous 
witnesses are examined and the cause is branched out into com- 
plicated details of fact and wire-worn deductions in argunent. 
Without being allowed to breathe fi'esh air or to take exercise 
or fiod tley are confined to their seats till eight or ten in tle 
eenno hen a 
" " g, " t.lJeg reth'e to,returnI,, verdict b,v which tile 
dispose of' thousanls of' pount. 



we are convinced the business of the Cour would be greatly 
increased; and lawyers would thus see thab in giving their in- 
fluence to the proposed reform by enabling their fellow-citizens 
to enjoy one of' the highest blessings of civilization--law, correctly 
and cheaply administered--they would at the same time render 
their proibssion something more substantial than a name. 
The only parties who would have a plausible objection to the 
scheme, would be the judges themselves inasmuch as they would 
have entailed upon th'em a considerable increase of labour by 
having more cases to try. Although this would be tlte inevit- 
able 'csult, we can scarcely think" that these high dignitaries 
would refise the sacrific% for the honour of the position they 
adorn. But if , on the contrary, they considered themselves ins- 
tiffed ill opposing ib there would still exist a solvent--a univer- 
sal solvent for all such objections of theirs: If' they are called 
upon to work beyond their bond let them be paid handsomely 
as becomes a great nation for the additional load. As regards 
any other opposition that might exist, it wouh| be confined to a 
few advocates, backed by some of the judges through whose in- 
fluence Jury Trial was forced upon their country and who have 
so ably dcfendcd even its worst abuses. This opposition would 
be powerful were it aided from without; but standing as it docs 
against the wishes of' a majority of the ha6 of all the agents 
and of that part of the public who understand the question it 
would fall away were we only making one great effort for our 
deliverance. Let Chambers of  Comnlerc% therefor% petition 
and agitat% and above all let the Scottish Press adopt the ex- 
ample of the Englisl b in popularizing the somewhat technical 
character of' the evils that exist. At all events it cannot be nc- 
ccssary amid these ceaseless and impatient murmurs for relief, 
to call into being " national associations" or " national leagues" 
to abate a great public nuisance. At once to give the rmedy 
demanded is a concession due to the patience of  thirty years; 
and sure we ar% that amid the annual changes in our laws 
there would be none that the Scottish people would so emphati- 
cally bless as the utter annihilation of the Anglicized system of 
Jury Trial in Scotland. 
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as to the point at which they crossed the Red Sea. We differ 
from Dr. Wilson on the first; we agree with him upon the 
second. And to do our author justice he admits that the route 
which we have pointed out is in itself unobjectionable, and may 
have been that which was followed by the Israelites. The point 
of crossing could not, we are persuaded have been immediately 
to the south of Suez simply because there is not there any such 
depth of water as to answer to the expressions used regarding 
the overthrow of the Egyptians. "They sank as lead in the 
mighty waters: the depths covered thetn: they sank into the 
abysses as a stone." The shoals below Suez are, as Dr. Iobin- 
son informs us, still left bare at an ebb tide. We have no 
patience for those who would seek some spot for the passage 
where an east wind would drive back the waters. On what 
hydrostatical principle do they suppose that any wind could pile 
up the waters as a wall on both sides of the way left dry for 
the Israelites ? But let us return to the account of the stations. 
Etham was probably at the extremity of the gulf. From it they 
were told to turn and encamp before Ii-hahiroth. One day's 
journey fi'om the neighbourhood of Suez would bring them to 
the plain at the mouth of the ]Vady Tawarik beyond which tlm 
mountains approach so near the sea as to leave no road to the 
traveller, tIere the breadth of the sea according to the survey 
published by the East India Company, is only  six and a half 
geographical miles. . 
Admitting that the column of the Israelites was two miles 
long, eight miles and a half would be the utmost distance any 
of them would have to travel and this distance they conld ac- 
complish in five hours. qor does tim Scripture narrative lead 
us to believe that they completed it before dawn. The chariot- 
vhcels of the Egyptians were taken off during the morning 
watch to prevent them from overtaking the Israelites; but it 
was only xvhen the morning appeared that the sea returned to 
its place, and ovcrwhehned the host of :Pharaoh. On the general 
question some weight ought to be given to the fact that the 
officers of the Indi,n navy ahnost with one conscnt have fixed 
upon this spot as the place of the crossing. :Nor is tradition al- 
together silent. The name ofWady ct-q_'ih, or "Valley of Wan- 
tiering," does not rest on the authority of Father Sicard, but was 
given to the track by which Dr. Wilson travelled fi'om the qilc 
by his Tawarah guides; and although the Israelites do not ap-. 
pear to have passed through this valley, the name may have been 
derived fi'om their having cncamped at its mouth. To this por- 
tion of it the name of Badiya was also given by the same guides 
an appellation which Shaw also noticcs and translates fi'om 
G otius cau novu et inauditus. Vady Musa or the valley 
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grandeur. This was the Wady er-Rahah, or  Valley oF Rest," 
where the Israelites encamped while God descended in glory on 
Sinai, and proclaimed his law. From this plain, however the 
highest summit, which has received the name of Jebel Mous, 
is not visible; and on this account Dr. Robinson has supposed 
that Moses ascended that peak which directly overlooks the plain 
and there received fi'om the hand of the Ahnighty the tablets of 
stone. Ve agree with Dr. Vilson in holding that it is every way 
suitable to the requirements of the Scripture narrative to sup- 
pose that Jebel Mousa was the actual scene of the patriarch's 
communion with the Most High. The whole mountain burned 
with fire. Over all its peaks the blackness of darkness would be 
Spread. These terrible accompaniments of the Divine presence 
would be discerned fi'om the camp, and the Israelites would hear 
the voice of the trumpet speaking exceeding loud. But when 
Moses ascended it is most reasonable to suppose that it was 
to the highest summit which is also the most accessible peak 
of the mountain. If this was at some distance from the camp 
(and it does not appear to be more than a mile in a straight lin% 
though Dr. Robinson makes it three,) Scripture even seems to 
require this. As he descended he heard the shoutings fi'om the 
plain but he could not at so great a distance ascertain their 
character. It was only when he came nigh that he saw the calf 
and the dancing. If howcver he had descended from the 
summit which overlooks the plain there could have been no 
room for hesitation. He nmst instantly have seen all that was 
going on. At all events the plain er-Rahah must have been the 
place of encampment, as nowhere else in the neighbourhood 
could there hare been space to pitch the tents. 
On leaving Sinai the Israelites must have retreated by the 
Vady Sheikh, the same route by which they approached the 
mountain. At a short distance to the north lies the plain of 
Hadharah, a name corresponding to the Hebrew Hazeroth, the 
third station on the route to Canaan. Here we lose all trace of 
their line of march; for this plain lying between the ranges of 
et-Tih and Sinai, is of very considerable extent; and the mere 
fact of their having encamped in some part of it, does not indi- 
cate in what direction they afterwards moved. :No incidents are 
recorded on their subsequent route and the site of Kadesh to- 
vards which they were tending, is yet undetermined. It is gene- 
rally supposed that they passed towards the gulf of Akabah and 
thence northward along the Vady Arabah lying between that 
gulf and the Dead Sea. Dr. lVilson seems to adopt this hypo- 
thesis, (vol. i. p. 261 ;) but we cannot see how he can reconcile it 
with his opinion as to the site of Kadesh-barnea. If Dr. Robin- 
son's site of that city be the true one and it lay on the western 
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edge of the valley of Arabal b then the course indicated was the 
natural one/'or the Israelites to pursue. If however, Kadesh 
lay more to the westward, on the route between Elusa and 
Suez, and near Jebel Halal, as Dr. Wilson seems inclined to 
believe, (pp. 342, 343,) then it appears much more likely that 
Moses should have taken his march very much through the 
same country as our travellers did, by the pass of Mareikhi, and 
thence by Khan akhl to Jebel Halal. Very probably, how 
ever, neither one nor other of these localities is tile real situation 
of Kadesh-barnea. For our own part, we are inclined to think 
it must have lain between Beersheba and Tamar. 
Our limits will not permit us to accompany our travellers in 
their visit to Petra. The pastoral country of the south of Judah 
on which they lbund themselves after emerging irom the desert, 
has also been frequently described. Tor did any incident occur 
on their route to Jerusalem deserving of parti3ular notice, with 
the exception of the identification of the town of Anim, which 
they found at Ghawein, in the nelghbourhood of the other cities 
with which it is associated in Scripture and which had been 
already identified. 
Dr. Wilson examined very minutely the topography of Jeru- 
salem, and his researches are valuable as confirming generally 
the statements of Dr. Robinson. There are only one or two 
points on which there is any material difference between them. 
The wall of Agrippa, according to our traveller, included a 
larger space within its limits than has been commonly supposed 
passing on the north instead of the south side of "the tombs of 
the kings." These tombs he identifies, and in our opinion on 
very sufflciet grounds, with the royal or Herodian Sel)ulchres 
of Josephus, in this differing from Dr. Robinson, who has sup- 
posed them to be the monuments of Helena, mentioned by the 
same author. It has long been a subject of discussion whether 
the ancient walls of Jerusalem included or excluded the site of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Dr. Robinson, after a 
laborious investigation, decided in fivour of tile former alterna- 
tive, thus setting aside altogether the monkish legend which 
places that church on Calvary. His conclusions, however, have 
not been assented to by later travellers, and have been especially 
impugned by Mr. Williams in his "Holy City." Dr. Wilson 
has reconsidered the whole subject, and given his reasons for 
adhering to Dr. Robinson's views. This question, therefore, may 
be regarded as henceforth set at rest. It would be impossible 
without constant reference to a plan, to give out" readers any 
idea of the arguments used, but the result may be stated in 
a very few sentences. There can be no question that the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre staads within the circuit of tlc 
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giving birth to a river ten yards wid% and two feet deep. The 
river is called lqahr ed-Dhan or "the river of Dan" of course 
fixing the site of that ancient town, which formed one of the pro- 
verbial lilnits of the land of Israel. The nane Dan signifies "a 
judge," and it is somewhat singular that the hill above this foun- 
tain is called el-Khadi, or "the judge." About two miles to the 
southward a grove of trees was pointed out, by the name of 
Difnah, in all probability the Aa, which Joseph.us names as 
lying near the sources of the Jordan, and which has commonly 
been regarded as a con'upt reading instead of Dan. The whole 
neighbourhood is very beautiful, the slopes of the hills being 
covered with oleanders, briers, and wild figs, poplar pistachio, 
and mulberry-trees. One can easily conceive how, in such a 
fertile and sequestered spot, the inhabitants of Laishmfor so the 
place was called at first--should have "dwelt secure," and so 
illen an easy prey to the children of Dan. * From Dan our 
party passed on to Paneas the modern Banias, where lies the 
other source of the Jordan. It flows in a full stream from a 
cave in a cliff a short way from the town. In the rock are 
several niches intended for statues the relics of the ancient wor- 
ship of Pan from which the place derived its name. This city. 
is called in the Gospels, Cesarea Philippi, having been rebuilt 
by the tetrarch Philip and named in honour of the Roman em- 
peror. It was here that Christ delivered His memorable charge 
to Peter. Her% to% He first intimated to His disciples His ap- 
proaching sufferings and from the farthest boundary of Canaan 
set out on His last journey to Jerusalem, having full in His view 
all that was to befall Him. The district must have been in those 
days very pdpulous, for we read of the towns of Cesarea Philippi, 
and even now there are a multitude of villages scattered over 
the fertile valleys which present the loveliest scenery to be met 
with in Palestine. The region however lay remote from the 
great scenes of action recorded in the Old Testament history 
and therefore, there are comparatively fewplaces named for identi- 
fication. Still there are some notices which it may be interest- 
ing to glean. It was upon those luxuriant plains that the hosts 
of' Sennacherib burst in the reign of Pekah, and carried away a 
rich booty, and many captives. Ijon, Abel-beth-maachah, and 
Kadesh, all lie on the border of the valley of Merom, and still 
retain the names of Ayun Abil and Kedes. Hazor too is men- 
tioned among the clinics which were then taken and there is 
some reason to think tlmt it may be identified with tIunin 
which lies between the two cities last mentioned. The ruins of 
an ancient fortress apparently of Jewish or Phenician origin, 
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those cities w.e have mentioned it is said His bread-shall be 
fat and he shall yield royal dainties." Of Zebulun "He shall 
dwell at the haven of the sea and shall be for a haven of ships 
and his border shall be unto Zidon. They shall suck of the 
abundance of the seas and of treasures hid in the sand." We 
have already mentioned the p pulousness and magnificence of 
the city of Zebulun and also the glass-manufacture alluded to in 
the words  treasures hid in the sand." 
It is unfortunately more easy to trace the effects of the inter- 
course between the Jews and the Phe_nicians in the idolatrous 
practices which were prevalent in Israel even so early as the 
reign of Solomon and becmne almost universal in the time of 
Ahab vho married a daughter of the king.of Tyre. The worship 
of Baal and of Ashtaroth .with the various -qperstitious rites 
peculiar to the several cities were but too eagerly adopted by 
Israel. At Byblus, as often as the waters of the neighbouring 
stream ran blood-red to the sea tle women gathered together to 
bewail with loud lamentations and licentious practices the death 
of Adonis known to them by the name of Tammuz. The stream 
still annually assumes the ruddy tinb and the same customs are 
it is said even now to be traced asong the women of Aleppo. 
In former days they had infected Judah for among the provoca- 
tions which the Almight set ibrth to Ezekiel as tlis reasons for 
forsaking His people He s.howed him the women weeping for 
Tammuz at the porch of the tenple. 
Such then was the opulence such the magnificence, and 
such the debasing idolatries of this portion of the coast of Israel. 
ow it is little better than a tract of de.solation. Some indeed 
of these cities still retain a faint shadow of their former greatness. 
A few traces of ancient walls of deserted ports and of temples 
long ago forsaken still meet the eye of the traveller; but for the 
greater number of the sites he must search in vain or be directed 
only by some modernized form of their ancient name. There 
are almost no remains of antiquity at Beirub the only town ot 
the coast at which there exists any activity of trade. At Tortosa 
and Ruad or Arvad there still are found some vestiges of very 
ancient walls built of stones of the largest size The monuments 
of superstition have however been less perishable. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a vast square hem in the solid rock, and in the 
centre a throne for the idol of enormous size. Sidon is now a 
snall town without a harbour but it preserves in its beautiful 
gardens and orchards a memorial of the loveliness of the Pheni- 
cian plain. Of Sarepta only some traces of walls remain. Achzib 
is a small, villae,, and the site of Zebulun is unknown. Jebel" 
the. .ancmnt B'blus is strewed with broken column. and a 
-hgh tower cxhibits in its lowcr parts the 1)hcnician style of 
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masonry. "Tyre," says Dr. Wilson, "though it has considerably 
revived during the last century previous to which it had been 
reduced to a few fishermen's huts, is still a most miserable repre- 
sentation of the queen of the seas." The prophecies regarding it 
have been accomplished ; but it were doing injustice to these pre- 
dictions to represent them as merely foretelling that Tyre, so 
prosperous at the time when they were delivered should, after 
the lapse of twenty or twenty-five centuries, be lying utterly 
wastemfor in the vicissitudes of so long a period it was tar 
more likely than otherwise that the channels of commerce would 
be changed and that the cities which owed their wealth to that 
commerce would sink into neglect : a similar fate might with 
the utmost probability be predicted for any of the great cities of 
modern Europe after a similar interval ;--but that which stamps 
the denunciations of the Jewish prophets with the seal of inspira- 
tion, and must ever present an unanswerable argmnent to the 
infidel, is that when Tyre was standing in all her unimpaired 
magnificence, and at least one hundred years before Nebuchad- 
nezzar laid siege to her walls, Isaiah foretold her approaching 
doomma doom not consequent upon any decay of her commerce, 
and predicted, also, that after a lapse of seventy years she should 
again be restored to her former prosperity. All this was exactly 
accomplished. And yet again immediately before the capture 
of the city by the Chaldean monarch, another prophet predicted 
more minutely the events of that siege and also described the 
ultimate fate of Tyre in language so strangely precise that Om- 
niscience alone could have dictated it- Her " walls were to be 
destroyed :" the " dust was to be scraped fi'om off her :" she was 
to be made " like the top of a rock a place ]'or the spreading of 
nets :" her " stones and her timber and her dust, were to be 
laid in the midst of the waters." :Now all this was literally true 
ol  Tyre. Since the days of Nebuchadnezzar, she had been de- 
serted by her inhabitants who had betaken themselves to a neigh- 
bouring island, as a place of greater security, and there built a 
new city. And when this island was besieged by Alexander the 
whole remains of' the more ancient citz on the mainland were 
collected together mad thrown into the sea, in order to form the 
mole by which he purposed to approach the island; and so 
completely has the site been made bare, that not the slightest 
vestige remains to show where Palaeo-Tyrus stood. 
Besides the narrative of his travels DI-. Wilson's work con- 
rains general researches into the condition of the Jews and of 
the several Churches of the East. Into these we cannot enter 
farther than to say that the time seems to have come when the 
labours of the Missionary may be directed with a fair prospect 
of success to these quarters. The fact of 150 nembers of the 
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Greek Church a.t tlasbeiya, near the sources of'the Jordan, having 
become Protestants and remained stedthst under much persecu- 
tion, along witlt the success of' the American missionaries among 
the Armenian Christians, ought to stimulate t]c Clmrchcs of" the 
Vcst to greater exertions in this direction than have yet bcea 
made. 
Here then we take leave of these volumes, so full of varie(1 
interest. The author, following as he did in the track of so 
acute an observer as Dr. Robinson, could scarcely avoid bccom- 
in2___"  to a great extent a critic on the work of' tlmt accomplished 
travcllct'sometimes corrobora.ting his conclusions sometimes 
imlugning his hyl-otheses  and sometimes noting his dcf;ects. 
Tills has imparted to some portions of" ]is remarks the ungracious 
character of al)pcaring to lie in wait for the slips of" his prede- 
cessor. But we arc sure that no one will be more ready than 
Dr. Vilson to aclcnowledgc the high merits of ]is fbllow-labourer 
in the same field, to wh-om indeed, in several passages of his 
work, he las recorded his obligations. 
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lous in me to conceive that a national Church might include persons 
using a different ritual and subscribing diffcrcnt Articles. Of course 
it is a grave question what degrees of diflierencc are compatible with 
lhc bond of Church-union; but the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
declared in the plainest language that some differences are compatible 
with it, and this is the great principle which I contended for."--Lfe of 
Arnohl, sixth edition, pp. 577, 578. 
No doubt. this is an amiable and laudable expcriment as put 
by Dr. Arnold; and for ourselvcs we would rejoice to see 
thirly tried. We long for nothing more than to see two kindred 
and congenial branches of' the Church Catholic divided 1)crhaps, 
hopelessly at home by historical reminiscences and local cir- 
cumstanccs or divided, tcrritorially by seas and mountains; 
yet agreeing to unite in the field of missionary enterprise, and 
to tbnn a joint society in a region where occasions of separation 
ccasc and a common object may make them one. ]3ut it: seems 
a preliminary to any such conciliatory attempt that there be an 
equal and impartial reciprocity. If a ruling power is to be esta- 
blished a tle seat of action whether it be a single bishop or a 
plurality of prcsbyters it is surely reasonable to expect that its 
acts of whatever sort should be rccognised as equally valid in 
regard to both the parties concurring in its institution. Cer- 
tainly it is an edii'ying spectacle to see a Clurcl at Jerusalcm 
half Lutheran and half Anglican. But then vhere is the thir 
l)lay of the transaction? The bishop must be episcopally or- 
dained, according to Englisl rule. Nay, he must have English 
ordination from the beginning. A Prussian clergyman, duly 
set apart as deacon or minister or pastor or pricst in his own 
Church by the laying on of the hands of the prcsbytcrs must 
submit to be re-ordaincd even to tlm lower ofl3ce in Anglican 
tbrm, before he can receive consecration as a bishop. The pre- 
sent excellent prelate at Jcrusalem for instance as it is currently 
rcported being a Prussian minister before the time of his apl)oint- 
mcnt was yet constrained after many scruples, and the refi, sal 
of former offers on this very ground, to sub,nit at last reluct- 
.ntly to what we must call the ([egradation of virtually renounc- 
ing the commission granted by lis own Church and receiving 
his initial orders anew through the al)ostolie hands of Anglican 
Cl)iscopacy  ere he could be held eligible as a candidate tbr the 
higher dignity of Zion's See. But the degradation does not end 
here. Transmuted thus thoroughly and ab idtio into an Angli- 
can dignitaKv and divine he might be supposed competent to 
confer orders at Jcrusalem that would be equally valid at Berlin 
and at London. But no. The reciprocity it seems, is all on 
one side. Prussia has no scruple about allowing his ordination as 
universally valid; but England is more cautious and discrimi- 
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please, through some of her unauthorized organs, although it may be 
by fathers and luminaries, that the apostolic succession of Christ's ap- 
pointed ministers (which we call the successio apostolica divini mini- 
sterii,)--this ministry being regarded as an indivisible body, but still 
as a ministry in the Church, not as the Church herself--is only mani- 
ihst and ctticient if it includcs cpiscoptcy. At all cvcnts this docs not 
mean, that that succession is identical with cpiscopal succession. I 
ccrtainly cannot rcgard this in a diffcrcnt light fi'om many similar 
points in English life, namely, as the hsular idiosyncrasy in declaring 
and embodying a catholic t''uth, and as the national expression of' t 
catholic principle. * * * But at amj place or time episcopacy is 
to be made the badge of" Churchmembership not constitutionally and 
nrtionally, (which is a lawfifi act of national sovereignty,) but on 
1)rinciple and catholically :-- the Church, as manifesting herself and 
existing th'ough episcopacy, is to take the place of Christ and the 
h'it, who alone can give real Churchmcmbcrship, because new lif.c, 
(that is, filial thankfulness and self-devotion springing out of' the 
divincly fi'ce will which God has set fi'ee, instead of the feeling of 
accursedness and despair which result from the bondage of sclf:)if 
covenanted salvation is to be made depcndcnt upon this episcopacy, then 
I tlfink the deathblow is aimed at that Church's inmost life, the eternal 
decrcc of condemnation is passed upon her, unless she repent. For she 
is seeking salvation in man and not in God, in the  bcggarly elements 
of' this worhl,' and not in the divine Spirit, the source of all lifc, and 
the sole deliverer fi'om death and corruption" she is attacking ' the 
glorious liberty of the children of" God,' of Christ's redeemed, the new- 
born, the native citizens of the Lord's kingdom: she is crucifying 
Christ and practically denying the merits of His sacrifice. Not the 
Gcntilcs but the Jews crucified Christ, and so they do still. 0f. all 
this I feel as convinced, as I feel convinced of the existence of. God, 
and as I believe in the saving death and divinity of Christ, and in the 
cvcr-rencwing ahnighty power of the Spirit. I hope I should feel so, 
even if to nay deep affliction, God had ordained that I should be born 
in the Romish Church. I do not say any particle of this as a 1-'ro- 
tcstant, although I blcss the Reformers for having taught it mc, by 
opening to me the sense of" Scripture and of" Church history. But it 
is unnecessary to add, that I should consider it as a parricidal act (be- 
sides its being godless to my mind a.t all events,) if I did not vow lo 
devote all the energies of nay mind, insignificant as thcy are, and the 
la:st drop of. any blood, to protest against such an episcopate in t.la 
Church of. that nation , to wlfich it is any privilege (I say so in thank- 
fifiness) to belong. If' an angel fi'om hcavcn should manifest to me, 
that by introducing, or advocating, or merely favouring the introduc- 
tion of such an episcopacy into may part of Germany, I should not 
only make the German nation glorious and powerful above all the na- 
tions of. the world, but should successfully combat the unbclie pan- 
thcism, and atheism of the day--I would not do it: so help me God. 
Amen !--Vc nmy be doomed to pcrish, Church and State; but we 
must not be saved and cannot be saved by socking life in externals." 
IUSEN, pp. xlv-xlvii. 
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disclaim it, while in fitct they arc zealously maintaining it. But the 
essential point itl tile notion of a priest is this, that lm is a person 
made necessary to our intercourse with God, witl,out being necessary 
or beneficial to us morally. IIis interference makes tim worshipper 
eithcr ,' wiser man nor a holier than l,e would ltave been witl,out it ; 
and yet it is held to be indispensable. * * * l'ricsthood, then, is properly 
mediation, taking this last word in its etymological ratl,cr than it its 
common meaning. When tile a.ct on the worshippcr's part is already 
complete, whether tile worship be ritual or spiritual, tlte presence or 
interference of a priest is made a necessary medium throngll which 
alone the act can be presented to God. For instance, suppose tlat 
the worshipper has a right belief concerning God, and knows what 
lte desires to ask of God, tile act of prayer on his part is complete ; 
but if it be said tl,at his prayer must be offered to God by anotlmr, 
mad that, otherwise God will not accept it, then here is the exact no- 
tion of priesthood. It ceases to be priesthood, and becomes teaching 
or assistance, if' the act on the worshipper's part cannot be morally 
or reasonably complete without the aid of another. IIe who knows 
not what to pray for, cannot by himself complete the act of prayer, 
but requires to be taught in order to do it. This teaching, however, 
is not priesthood, because the necessity for its interposition is reason- 
able, moral, and spiritual. A priest., therefore, as he does not make 
the worshipper more fit to worship in himself; implies necessarily 
that man cannot approach God.  * * We have arrived at a 
great and divine truth; the very foundation-stone, indeed, of Cltris- 
tianity. We cannot come to God directly; we require one to be to 
us in the place of God. But one in the place of God and not God, 
is as it were a fiflsehood; it is the mother fiflschood from which all 
idolatry is derived. The mystery of Christianity has met tl,is neces- 
sity of our nature, and at the same time has avoided the evil of the 
fiflsehood. We have One vho is to us in tile place of God, but vho 
is also God truly ;we have One whom we may approach, although 
we cannot approach God, for he is also truly man. * * * The 
human mediator, as I have said before, does nothing to bring us in 
ourselves really nearer to God. His interference at all, implies that 
we are sel3arated fi:om God; this separation is a moral tiling, arising 
out of our unlikeness to God. But the human mediator does notlting 
to restore to us God's likeness. It is strictly true, therefore, that his 
interposition has no moral value: it makes us neither better nor 
holier; it therefore shows tile fitlsehood of its own claim; for while 
professing to bring us to God, it leaves us as far from him as ever. 
But the trtc Mediator does not so : while he reconciles God to man, 
he also reconciles man to God. IIc works by his Spirit upon our 
own nature, and weeds out from it the seeds as it were of our aliena- 
tion from God. Thus he does bring us near to God, for he makes us 
like God. And he is our one and only Priest, our one and only 
Mediat.or."Fragment on the CIurcl, pp. 15-18. 
" The nearest approach to a priestly power rccogniscd in the N'cw 
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Testament is in the effects of intercessory prayer ; for it" we pray for 
grace ibr out" brother, and God grants out" prayer, sve seem to be in 
some sort the channel of God's mercy to him svithout producing any 
effect upon him morally; and this was laid down to be the charac- 
teristic of a priestly power as distinct from a ministry or cure of souls, 
which acts on those committed to its charge through moral means. 
First, however, the virtue of intercessory prayer is in itsclf widely 
different fi'om the pretended priestly power to give a virtue to the 
sacraments. The peculiarly unchristian part of this la.ttcr clailu is 
tiffs, that it makes a human mediator necessary to those vlo are 
actually acknowledging, trusting in, and earnestly desiring to enjoy 
the fi'uits of Christ's mcdiation; whereas no one would say that our 
own prayers, offered up according to Christ's Spirit, and in Christ's 
name, will not be accepted, unless others will also pray for us. The 
prayers of others in our behalf are not made the condition on which 
alone our own earncst prayers shall be accepted. Intercessory 
prayer in its highest eases supposes that a man has not the grace of 
rcpentanee and faith; that he is not at present morally in a state of 
acceptance with God. It is the very worst part of his condition, that 
he will not pray for himself: Under these circumstances that God 
should have graciously left a Way open by which his friends may la- 
bour with hope in his behalf; that over and above the secret 
inscrutable ways by which He, according to IIis own pleasure, some- 
tines touches the hcart of the impenitcnt sinncr, He should have re- 
vealed one way in which the love of his friends may work for him; 
this would be a very different thing from dcelaring that a man's own 
titith, and love, and prayers, shall be of no use unlcss other men shall 
also interpose for him. It is one thing to enable human charity to 
he serviceable to him who, if left to limscli; would be lost; and an- 
olher td allow human presumption to declare its aid neeessa.ry to him, 
who having received Christ's 'aee through faith, is already saved. 
But flmre is yet anoflmr great difference which effectually separates 
the intercessory prayer of Christians from the mediation of a priest- 
hood ; namely, that its eftieaey is not limited, or given especially, to 
the prayers of any one order of men: it is not the priest who is to 
pray tbr the people, but the ministers and the people vho arc to pray 
tbr each other ; nay, a 1)ceuliar stress is laid on the cflieaey ot" the 
united prayers of many; so that we may assume that the prayers 
of the people are at least as important to the minister, as his prayers 
are to them."--Ibid., pp. 41-43. 
By a masterly examination in the light of so clear a dcfinition 
of the apostolic writings and those of their immediate literary sue- 
ccssors Arnold not only establishes the faet that neither the in- 
spired authority of the former nor the uninspired wisdom of the 
lattcr gives any real countenance to the doctrine of a ritual vir- 
tue in the saeramcnts and a mediatorial ministry in the dis- 
pensers of them; but he does what is even more satisfactory; 
he explains the circumstances whleh gave occasion to such isolated 
and incidental cxpressions on the part of the early Faticrs as . 
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the state." (P. 86.) This is veer explicit ; but this is not all. In 
discussing the "second order," or "that of rulers," he announces 
abruptly as his axiom, "The supremacy of the Church is vested in 
the whole congregation." (P. 87.) Here we seem to have fom;d 
something tangible on vhich to plant our foot ; something like 
the radical element of a Church as defined in the Church of Eng- 
land Standards.* But no; the image, when we would grasp i b 
dissolves and vanishes into thin air. For what follows :-- 

"The conscience of mankind, so far as they are gathered by faith 
into the Church, is the highest expression of the believing body as 
a whole. This body can, however, only be seen as a whole in 
history of the kingdom of God; in the actual world it is quite incap- 
able of being represented. The general sense of the body works now 
through Christian literature and public opinion, as once through 
general canons, oecumenic councils, and papal dccrecs."--lbid., p. 87. 
And after disclaiming the invisible Church, as by no means 
answering to this idea, and denouncing what he calls "the in- 
visibility of the visible Church," as "an invention of the theolo- 
gians," he proceeds to say of that "invention:" 
"It came most opportunely to help the canonists out of their diffi- 
culty in finding the sovereign person of the Church, whom they had 
)lost sight of on the downfall of the Church of the Clergy. Allthat had in 
the existing world successively been offered to them,--the divines, tim 
consistorial courts, the prince of the country,--failed to answer their 
purpose ; and vhen in the last century (a considerable time previous 
to Rousseau) a spirited man (Pfa.ffj had the boldness to think and to 
assert, that the long-lost supreme representative of the Church was 
after all the congregation, the conception of the Church had already 
so far shrunk into that of a local assembly, or become ossified into 
that of a State Church, that the real idea of the universal Church 
couhl not grow out of the truth he dcclared."--IbM. pp. 88, 89. 
But the "congregation," in the sense now explained,--or the 
"visible community or Church of the Lord," which is "man- 
kind in its process of restoration,"--is confessedly "incapable of 
beiqg represented" as a whole. It can express itself only 
" through Christian literatm'c and public opinion." "A visible 
universal Church would presuppose a universal state." In these 
circumstances,- 
"Particular Christian states are the highest manit'cstations of that 
universal life of mankind, which cannot be rcprcentcd as a whole, 
and exhibit the nearest actual approach to that comnmnity in which 
tlm supreme earthly authority resides. There is no government on 

* " The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithflfl men, in which tho 
pure word of God is preached, and the sacr,'unents be duly ministered according to 
Ch'ist's ordinance in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same."-- 
.4 rliele xix. 
YOL. YIII. NO, XV, ] 



ccsslvc steps fi'om the throne downwards, circle after circlc to 
the COlnmon congregations of the land. It is thus, accordingly, 
that Bunsen, so far as we ean judge practically evolves his 
" Church of' the Future." It is a great and coniprehensivc re- 
form that he proposes upon the present Prussian Establishlnent. 
It is by no neans a Clergy-Church, nor would he admit it to 
a State-Church, that he contemplates. But we can scarcely 
call it a :National Church, unless crown-patronage of' all import- 
ant offices, and a crown-negative on all proccedings be held a 
part of Prussian nationality. Tile king is to choose the Bishop, 
perhaps out of a lcet of three pastors selected by the Synod of 
the circle. The Bishop is to choose two secular or lay assessors or 
church counsellors ; and these three are to constitute "the execu- 
tive body of an independent ecclesiastical union." (P. 153.) 
Alongside, as "the great council of the dioceses" is "the Synod of 
the circle," a body composed of delegates fi'om the congregational 
authorities; beneath are the parochial functionaries pastors 
elders, dcacons and teachers; above are tile provincial synods 
with the mctroi)olitan bishops and their consistories; and thus, 
altogether, an ecclesiastical system is framed liberal and popular, 
with an abundant infusion of lay influence and ample checks 
against clerical power; while ye b at bottom the rights of con- 
gregations in tile calling of their office-bearers are but scantily 
and very inadequately secured by a sort of' veto, with reasons; 
(Pp. 114 and 182 ;) and at top, the king's veto, without reasons 
on whatever is done, and his anxiously reserved jurisdiction over 
the actings of all church courts ilnpart to the whole structure 
the air and aspect of a nation, or its governmenb nanufacturing 
a Church, rather than that of a Church as a directly Divine in- 
stitute, growing up in a nation. So tha b on the whole we are 
brought back to the question respecting the right starting-point 
in this inquiry, namely whether a Christian congregation or 
Christian nation is to be regarded as the elementary idea out 
which a Church system is to be constructed or evolved ? 
'e reverb thercfbre, to vhat we said before, that the real 
point at issue, as raised in this work of' Bunsen's, is the existence 
of a Christian society upon earth, distinct from all the other 
social relations of family, tribe, nation and race and yet equally 
capable with them, of independent government and law. We em- 
braccnost cordially Bunsen's great and fundmncntal Church prin- 
ciples, of individual responsibility,--thc ministerial commission 
--the common brotherhood of all believcrs,--and the obligation 
of communities and their rulers, as such, to own and obey Christ 
as their King. Or, in other words, adopting his philosophical 
analysis we accept his two at-bomies, his two sets of antagonist 
or mutually balancing truthsthe universal priesthood with its 



self-governed under Christ and according to Ilis word, which, 
challenging for all its members liberty in the realm of lofty 
thought, and providing the means of order and activity in the 
walk of holy love, refuses t,o own authority or jurisdiction based 
o any relation beyond itself; while yet gracefully fitting into all 
the other fillowshil)s of men it harmonizes the rights of hone, 
of country, and of the race at large, not disdaining the sanctio,t 
of' their acknowledgment of its wortl b as it gives the weight of 
its own sanction to them; and tln:,s, distinct but not opposedse- 
parate yet still allied,the Church, as Christ's spiritual kingdom 
gathering IIis subjects out of the kingdoms of this world stands 
prepared indeed, to brave them, but 1note ready to bless; 
mediating, in trutl b between that universal humanity which 
except in this embodied Christianity, has no valid or articulate 
voice, and the conflicting elements of all the sectional and fi'ag- 
mentary interests of which the social fi'amework at present i' 
composed. 
We are certainly not prepared to relinquish this Protestant 
belief in a spiritual republic separate, in things sacred, fi'om all 
ordinary civil rule either for Arnold's theory of a Christian State 
or for Bunsen's refinement of that t.heory in his ideal of a 
National Church. On the contrary, we cannot help thinking 
tlmt these critical times in which we live make the Reformation- 
doctrine of' a distinction between the civil and the spiritual more 
and more precious ; and anticipating as we can hardly fail to d% 
the tumultuous agitation of all the nations of Christendom, when 
the winds of judgment are let loose,the winds already shaking 
all thingsthe opposing forces of arbitrary power and lawless 
anarch.y---tyranny and fierce democracy,papal supremacy and 
atheistic madness ;observing the passions ready to prey upon 
uankind, making every form and kind of govermnent subservient 
to their aim ;--we cling to this tenet of a divinely-instituted 
society, not meddling with states and nations and claiming, by 
Divine right not to be meddled with by them as what may prove 
an ark, it; not a stronghold when the floods come. It was very 
natural for Arnold, looking merely to the extravagant preten- 
sions of the Tractarian clergy to grasp the Queen's Supremacy, 
as a god-send. It is still more natural that Bunsen the liberal 
and learned minister of the most enlightened of European 
Sovereigns,his adviser to% in comprehensive reforms both of 
Church and State,should cast the halo of a sublime specula- 
tion, like another Plato in his republic, over the as yet illziointed 
workmanship of his country's king-made Constitution. He may 
be excused tbr desiderating the 01dering influence of an Anglican 
alliance and a quasi-Aglican el)iscoi)acy  t.o consolidate the 
Church-union to which Royal Authority stands pledged. But 
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men setting themselves to study these hsl)ired writings, to rea- 
son concerning thcm and to draw out of' them their Master's 
mind would discover not only that an organized society or so- 
cieties must be instituted but still farther that as to all essen- 
tial particulars such as the classes and kinds.of oflice-bearers 
the nature and limits of' their respective flmctions the nanner 
oi' their appointment the mutual relations of governors and the 
governcd teachers and the taught and the order of'admitting and 
excluding members and directing and superlntending affairs 
the elements of' a clearly-defined polity are to be found in these 
crly and authentic rcc(rds. or is it immaterial to remark i 
confirmation of' this view that as if by a Divine adaptation be- 
forehand expiring Judaism had two children in her womb 
two systems in her bosom--the temple cconomy sacerdotal and 
ritual autocratic exclusive burdeusome--and the synagogue 
worship and fellowships--ministerial and liberal--w]th means ot  
edification and the gerns at least of self-government and united 
action ;--and it seems plainly deducible fl'om the whole tenor 
tlm :New Tcstament that Chrstianity in rejecting the former of 
these systems acccpted sanctioned and consolidated the latter. 
Thus far the question is stated in one of  its aspects- but it 
may be viewed ii another light somewhat more general. Thus 
the opinion of Arnold as to the way in which Christianity is to 
leaven human nature and human life,--and ii" we understand 
him rightly, that of' Bunsen als%--would seem to be something 
like this. "['he Gospel taling possession of a man makes him a 
priest of' God. Henceforth all his actions, of whatever kind, it 
all departments of' his life, whether his inner or his outer lifb, 
his acts of" common business and intercourse on earth as well as 
his acts of' direct communion with Heaven, become priestly acts, 
--acts of self-sacrifice,the presenting of' himself as a continual 
t]mnk-offering to God. There is no distinction, therefore, in 
his judgment, between things common and holy, things secular 
and spiritual: all are to him equally sacred. 
Now, even as regards the individual, we may observe in pass- 
ing, that this is either a pious truism or a mystical paradox; 
it either means nothing to the present purl)ose  or else it means 
a great deal too much. It is a truism i' it mean nerely that the 
devout spirit in which they are done consecrates a Christian's 
commonest actions, and makes them part of his service of God ; 
but if it be pushed further and made to mean that spiritual and 
secular things beeome or are to be considered as becoming 
really homogeneous so that secret devotion and a visit to a 
fi'iend are to be inthe believer actions of' the same kind then 
ve may with almost absolute certainty predict that one of two 
things must happcneithcr all prayer will be merged in busi- 
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tile noble chatelalnes of those "good ohl times." Good-for-nothing 
thnes ? Nay not so cithcr fiir reader. Those poor old days with 
their unrighted wrongs their struggling their working their strv- 
ing and their suffering were good for nmch. Very good for the 
supply of brilliant materials for the motley kaleidoscope history- 
pictures of "gralJdC " historical romance writers. Good, also, it 
may be for other purposes ; and among them for preparing l-le 
advent and the glory and the wellbeing of our highly-improved 
nineteenth century selves. Let us not then judge too severely 
that poor old dead century though its story do lead us to scout 
with infinite self-gratulation the  good-old times" theory. Let 
us remember our obligations to it and bear in mind that we owe 
a similar duty to that five-and-twentieth century in whose eyes 
we shall it is to be hoped, seem as deserving of blame and pity. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Italy was covered 
thickly with a vast number of communities---Communi. Some 
were thir cities, some thriving towns some ambitious townlets. 
But all were Co)u. And it is easy to conceive all the value 
ibrce and sweetness of the term in the ears of those who had just 
succeeded in withdrawing their necks from the yoke of their feudal 
tyrants. Healthy vigorous active boisterous high-spirited 
noisy unruly, but withal promising youngsters were these youth- 
thl communities. Though grown too big and too strong for the 
power of their domestic oppressors they were not altogether their 
own masters. They were placed under the tutelage tbr the most 
l)art of two pedagogues--the Emperor and the Pope; and two 
worse protectors or educators could not be found. At oIle mo- 
ment abdicating their authority altogether--in the next suddenly 
resuming it with violenee passion and tyranny ; now quarrelling 
with each other--now again encouraging the quarrels of their 
1)upils ; they contrived to inflict on them all the apparently incom- 
patible evils of improper interference and neglect. The result 
as may easily be supposed was not favourable to their character 
or wellbeing in any way. 
Among other consequences of their position and circumstances, 
were perpetual never-ending quarrels among themselves. They 
were absolutely never at peace. Warfare became their chronic 
and had got to be considered their normal state. Each statelct 
bitterly hated its neighbours and thought that patriotism con- 
sisted in doing so. Each had als% to complicate its quarrels and 
render an interval of peace absolutely impossible its internal 
discords--its two parties alternately conquering and conquered 
alternately banished and banisher ;--for these internal feuds were 
carried on by the Italian cities much on the principle of the 
schoolboy's game called "prisoner's base." It is a continual 
ousting of the party in by the party out. And this ousting it 



nmst be remembered, was a literal and corporeal ousting fi'om 
]muse and homc goods and clmttels, kith and kindred. The un- 
successful party, the ".fuoruscite" who bear so large a part in 
the medimval history of Italy were turned adrift Ul)On the world 
utterly dcstitut% and without other hope than that of being able 
by force of arms and 1)robably with the assistance of some neigh- 
bouring hostile city to reEintcr their country i. e. their city and 
inflict a similar lot upon their opponents. 
Thus there were constantly spread over the face of the coun- 
try a vast number of reckless, desperate men living ]ow they 
could and ready at aay moment for any desperate vcntur% 
and dreading nothing but that general peace and tranquillity 
which would have rendered their lot absolutely hol)clcss beggar.):. 
The main and ultimate object of these " fuoruscite" was alwa.ys 
of course to obtain their own return to their homes--to the high 
places of their native cities and to turn out the opposite party. 
:But the mode and object of the warfare between one city and 
another was remarkable enough. To inflict injury on the enemy, 
and not to enrich or aggrandize thcmselves was ahnost always 
the sole object. And the injm T which they aimed at doing seems 
always to have soppcd short of destruction or complete conquest. 
To triumph over to exult over and nsult the rival city--to 
humble its power and lower its pride--this seems to have 
been the end and ain of these perpetual wars. Indeed had it 
been otherwisehad the vanquished been finally and completely 
conquered and brought under the power of the conqueror the 
state of tiings which we have attempted to describe couhl not 
have lasted as it did. But no war ever so disabled the vanquished 
party as to prevent their being perfectly ready to begin the con- 
test again the next spring. The idea of so conquering a city as 
to take possession of i b and permanently add it to the dominions 
of the conqueror was the product of a later period. 
And it is strange at first siglt that amid such a state of 
things amid sucl fi'equent destruction of the fruits of human 
labour and such universal insecurity of life and property the arts 
of peace did not pcrishthat on the contrary they grew and flou- 
rished. ]tut it is not the only instance "where grew the arts of 
svar and peace" side by side. And the extent to whicl such a 
phenomenon is possible is a most striking proof of the invincible 
elasticity and energy of a free people. The most disorderly move- 
ment the most undisciplined conthsion may retard the progress 
of civilization but will not paralyze it. It is the absence of all 
movement the stagnation of despotism which can alone prevail 
to produce such a letlargy of mind as shall wholly contravene the 
great universal law of progress. Absence of movement alone in- 
dicates absence of life. And decay tbllows moral as well as phy- 
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And when it is borne in mind that the farther a nation is fi'on 
civilization the more completely does its military condition ex- 
press its entire condition as Signor Ricotti well remarks in his 
!ntroduction, (vol. i., p. xviii.,) it will be readily conceived how 
mportant a revolution it was. This change may be considered 
to have been consummated about the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and the dynasty of the "Venturieri" to have continued to 
the close of the fifteenthdynasty it may indeed be termed ad- 
visedly for the country was from the Alps to Calabria entirely 
in their hands. This period of two centuries may however 
be divided into two nearly equal portions, during the first of 
which the adventurer companies were for the most part foreigners 
both men and leaders and during the second chiefly Italians. 
To these two centuries then the history of the "Free Com- 
panies"" Venturieri "" Compagnie di Ventura"" Free 
]ances"orby whatever other names they are designated, is con- 
fined. But Signor :Ricotti takes a wider range, for the reasons 
stated in the following extract, which we cite at length, not only 
as containing the plan of the work, but as affording a good speci- 
men of a style of writing on which we wish to offer a few re- 
lnarks :-- 

"In Italy," says he, "the Free Companies were for two centuries 
the sole military force of the country. In iact at the very moment, as 
it were, of their appearance, the Communal governments began to de- 
cay, the city military forces became extinct, and vast dominions were 
erected on the ruins caused by partizan zeal. Now it is very clear 
that long before this palpable result could have been entirely pro- 
duced, a certain time must have elapsed, during which faint beginnings 
only of the Companies were visible, and the decline of the Communes 
was scarcely sensible. And to that period must/he researches of/lose 
go back, who would discover the part really due to the mercenary 
bands in the revolution then produced. Thus in the earliest begin- 
nings "of the Companies must be sought the solution of that most im- 
portant problem--the cause of the decline of the Italian Communes. 
* * * And so also vith regard to the decadence of tile 
Free Companies. F.or in truth an institution which has for two cen- 
turies ruled the destinies of a vast country, and has thrust its influence 
into the inmost recesses of the public and private life of its citizens, 
cannot vanish in a moment suddenly. As its causes are manifold 
mad of long date, so also are its consequences. It was necessary, then, 
in the very threshold of this part of our labours, to fix the exact epoch 
of the downfall of the Companies ; and we have placed it at the time of 
the restoration of the national militia. This fixed, two modes of treat- 
ing the subject presented themselves--inasmuch as some of the traces 
left by tlm Companies were, as it were, materi:d, and concerned only 
tile art and practice of war; vhilc others of them were fitr more sub- 
tle and concerned mankind and the nation. The first made them- 
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thus equipped once more joins Iris old captain Barbiano. The 
constable, not forgetful of his former opinion of ]fis prowess, re- 
ceives him well and gives him the command of twelve horsemen. 
Thesc arc soon increased to five-and-twenty. Opportunities 
occur on which hc manifests nmeh military skill and fertility of 
resource. He rises in favour; and when Barbiano sends a por- 
tion of' his band to the assistance of ]?ranceseo Carrara, lord of 
l'adua who is at war with Veniee he gives the command of it 
to our friend Braeeio, con.jointly with the other captains. Of 
eourse they soon quarrel. Braecio's colleagues calumniate him 
to tlm general, and obtain from him an order for his death, q_'his 
is about to bc executed the following night by surprising him it 
his tent; but Barbiano's wife, who has heard the order for his 
death given, and who thinks it a thousand pities that so "proper 
 man" should die a dog's death by the hands of assassins, her- 
self contributes to warn him of his danger, just in time for him to 
bc up and off with his immcdiate followers before thc arrival of " 
his executioners at his tent. 
lie then takes serviec with the :Pope in the Romagna, and 
shortly afterwards, we find him exacting 4000 florins from the 
town of Iluola., as the price of not burning their harvests and 
beseiging their walls. With this money he collects a larger 
band, and beginsso brave and glorious is he--to be a terror 
and a scourge to all around him. His "holy father" the lopc 
sets him on to worry the revolted city of Bologna, which does 
not like the holy father's government. IIe takes the Pope's 
cash, and flies at the throat of the rebels to such good purpose 
that the city give him 80000 florins to let them alone, which also 
he pouches and retires. And now the little city of Roeca Con- 
tratta, situated about half-way between Ancona and :Perugia, 
being in the agonies of a life-and-death-struggle with its own 
tyrants, and finding matters going hard with it, sends to the 
prosperous Braeeio to offer him the lordship of their town, if 
only he will drive from their walls the Marquis of Fermo. The 
fortunate condottiero does not wait to be asked a second time. 
Such acquisition of some fixed and permanent lordship some 
" local habitation" and settlement was ever the first grand step 
towards ulterior greatness in the lives of these soldiers of fortune. 
Those generous and bountiful old gentlemcn the I'opes, always 
had on hand a variety of duchies, principalities, and eounties 
which they were ready to bestow in return for the many little 
services they were continually in need of from the "secular arm," 
on those whose strong hand could make the gift available; and 
thus many of these worthies were provided for. 
Braeeio's title, however to the lordship of Roeea Contratta 
was unquestionably a comparatively legitimate one. And tho 
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poslton of hs new principality was peculiarly convenient to him 
as it was situated at no great distance frown his native Perugia 
I)erugia which had driven him an exile from its walls. 
course the first and great wish of all "fuorusciti" was always to 
return to their "country" as every Italian in those days called 
their native city--to recover the position they had lost. Love 
fi)r their city and hatred for the opposition party who had thrust 
them forth alike stimulated them to constant attempts to regain 
by tbrce that which force had deprived them of. But when the 
exile found himself in the position which Braccio now held 
lord of a neighbouring town and at the head of a powerful troop 
of discipline[ soldiers--his ambition was likely to aspire to some- 
thing more than this. And the grand object of Braccio hence- 
ibrward was to become lord of Perugia. 
And he succeeded in doing so but not easily--not at the first 
or at the second attempt--not till after torrents of blood had 
been shed and infinite suffering endured by the besieged citizens. 
Nor did the " Condottiero" accomplish his purpose without loss. 
The citizens fought with desperate bravery; and once even after 
getting within the walls the soldiers were driven back with con- 
siderable slaughter. At lasb however the troopers got possession 
of the town the citizens were finally mastered all opposition was 
1)ut down and the vagrant "condottiero" found himself despotic 
ruler of his native city. 
Yet though all the circumstances which had first made Braccio 
a vagabond "free lance" and soldier of fortune had now ceased 
he did not by any means feel inclined to quit the vocation. Ad- 
venture license and plunder once tasted had become too pala- 
table to be abandoned. 
Fresh offers come on the part of princes and potentates. I-Iigh 
biddings are made for the efficacious assistance of the celebrated 
traccio and his well-trained army of brother adventurers. Un- 
happyNaples is being disputed by two rival powers. A Frenchman 
and a Spaniard are fighting for their right (/) to the throne of 
Southern Italy. Fine times and rare doings for Braccio and such 
as he ! So he makes the best terms he can higgles a while drives a 
hard bargain with king Ladislaus and marches off for cash and 
glory--and gathers abundance of both. Then for the sake 
variety and in order that his value may be duly appreciated he 
changes sides occasionally--fights against his former masters and 
gets more cash and more glory. 
Sforza of whon ve have spoken has grown to be his princi- 
pal rival and opponent. He is hired on the other side in these 
Neapolitan wars, and much good fighting takes place without 
either of the "deliring" potentates being much the worse, however 
much "plectuntur Achivi." At last Sforza gets drowned one 
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day in frying to ford the river Pcseara, at tlae siege of' A quilla. 
]ut he leaves a young Sibrza, a clfip of tle tough old block, to 
keep up the game. Which he does nothing loth; till one day 
our fi'iend lraccio, being elated by success into forgetfulness 
his usual prudence, risks a battle under unfavourable circum- 
stances, and gets, in the m616e of defeat, a knock on his hard 
head, which brings him down. Carried into the enemies' tents 
he survives three days, during which he constantly refuses either 
to speak or take food. Nor will he suffer the surgeons to tend 
his WOulid. 
Thus died Braccio Fortcbracci da Montone, lord of Perugia, 
the most celebrated slaughterer and destroyer of his day. 
do not find that the death of l',raccio made much difference in 
tle condition of Italy. Fo6 indeed, as long as mankind were 
willing to allow such deeds to lead to such results, it was likely 
that the race of " heroes" should be abundant. Old Iartin 
the lope, howeve6 was exceedingly delighted to hear of his 
death. ])'or ideed those :Free Captains, though the Popes con- 
stantly made use of them, were perpetually vexing tleir holy 
hearts out. How could a loor Pope, with all his paralher, mlia 
of cursing tools, manage fellows who believed in nothing but cold 
steel, and cared not a rush for bell, book, or candle ? Our dear 
]raccio, especially, had for a long time been a thor in Pope 
:Martin's side. Among other offences, he ]ad on more than one 
occasion sworn t.hat he would make the I'ope say an hundred 
masses for a penny la depreciation of himself and his wares 
never to be tbrgotten or tbrgiven. So tlat, as has been saM, 
lIartin was overjoyed at the news of his death. By dying he 
calnc within lIartin's power and jurisdiction ; and it nade the 
old nan feel so piously grateful to Heaven that he gave thanks, 
and did all he could, in the way of processions and so fbrth, for 
three whole days. Then he got his body and flung it into a ditch 
outside the walls of Rome. And after that he slept more peace- 
ably and was more hal)py in his mind--we hope. 
Such were in their lives and in their deaths these "Venturicri" 
adventurers" Condottieri"hirelingsor "Free Lances" as 
they were called in England ; who may be said to have had ltaly 
entirely in their lmnds for more than a century. This fitct alone 
is sufficient to justify the appearance of such a work as that of 
Signor I-licotti ; vhich, in conclusion, we reconmend not only to 
such of' our readers as may take an interest in tales of military 
adventure and vicissitude, but also to those who would under- 
stand the history of warfare, md comprehend the steps by which 
the modern system of' armies has grown up, and the circumstances 
which led to its gradual format.ion and adoption. 
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and coal imbedded in the igneous rocks, is a most renarlablc 
feature in the geology of the island. The wood, which is gene- 
rally highly silicified, is found enclosed in the basalt: whilst ' the 
coal crops out in ravines in close contact with the overlying 
porphyritic and mnygdMoidal greenstone." Christmas IIarbour 
of which a beautiful drawing forms the rontispcce to the first 
volume has an entrance nearly a mile wid% and suddenly 
contracting to less than one-third of a mile decreases very 
gradually to the head of the bay which terminates in a level 
beach of fine dark sand. The steep shores rise n a succession 
of terraces to the heigh of 1000 feet. The highest hill called 
the Table Mount on the north side of the harbour is about 1350 
feet high. The terraces and platforms o basaltic rocks on the 
south side of the harbour are surmounted by a huge mass 
basalt noticed by Cook rising about 1000 eet above the har- 
bour and resting upon the older rock through which it seems to 
have burst n a semifluM state. It was between these two rocks 
of different ages that the fossil trees were chiefly found.* Some 
of the peces appeared so recent that it was necessary to take them 
into your hand to be convinced of their fossil state; and "it was 
curious/' says Sir James Ross "to find it n every stage 
that of cl!arcoal, lighting and burning fl'eely when put in the fire, 
to so high a degree of silicification as to scratch glass. A bed 
of shale," he continues, "several feet in thickness, which was found 
overlying some of the fossil trees, had probably prevented their 
carbonization when the fluid lava passed over them." On the 
south side of the harbour there are two seams of coal, one of whiclt 
is 150 feet long and 4 broad, and another farther east, about 30 
feet long aud 3 broad. "At the top of Cumberland bay," says 
Mr. M'Cormick, "is a remarkable hill between 300 and 400 
tet high, constituted of an igneous arenaceous slate, confusedly 
intermingled with greenstone and basalt, having a crater-shaped 
smnmit, .filled by a lcd'e 200 yards long, and 150 broad three 
feet deep near tlm margin, and covered with thin ice. It is sin'- 
rounded with an irregular wall of greenstone, from 5 to 20 feet 
i ne=n. From the centre of the terraced ridge, terminating 
in Cat)e Francois, there is a conical hill 1200 fet high, with a 
crater-shaped summit. A shallow lake, covered with ice at the 
time, and 90 feet long, occupies the depression at the summit, 
round wlich piles of prismatic basalt rise on the east and west, 
to tim height of 50 tet. Round the acclivity of the cave, are 
inclined perfect five or six-sided prisms of basalt, some o them 
10 and 12 feet between the ioints. 
Among the 150 plants und by Dr. tIooker in Keuelen 

One of these seven feet in circumfcrence was dug out and sent to England, 
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between Kerguelen Island and VanDiemen's Land. After passing 
a table-topped iceberg 130 feet high and three-fburths of a mile 
round, on the 16th Decenber, they pursued a southerly course 
towards the eastern part of' the great icy barrier, crossed the 
Antarctic circle on the 1st of' January 182, were beset in the 
pack on the 13th and on the 19th encountered a tremendous 
gale in tlm pack, oi' which a lithograph in page 169 conveys 
t;arfil idea. During twenty-eight hours the ships were in im- 
minent danger. About nine o'clock in the evening, the sea quickly 
rose to a fearful height, and breaking over the lofYiest bergs, drove 
the ships into the heavy pack. After midnight they were involved 
in "an ocean of  rolling tYagments of' ice, hard as floating rocks 
granitewhichwere dashed against them bythe waves with so much 
violence that their masts quivered as if they would fall after each 
blow, and the destruction of' the ships seemed inevitable." The 
rudder of' the Erebus was disabled, and that of the Terror com- 
pletely destroyed and torn away from the stern-post, tIour 
after hour passed away amid the loud crashing noise of' the strain- 
ing and creaking of' the timber and decks, "whict was sufficient 
to fill the stoutest heart with dismay, that was not supported by 
trust in Him who controls all events." 

" TILe storm gained its height at 2 h.r.r. Although we had 
been forced many miles deeper into the pack, we could not perceive 
that file swell had at all subsided, our ships still rolling and groaning 
amidst the heavy fragments of crushing bergs, over which the ocean 
rolled its mountainous waves, throwing huge masses one upon an- 
other, and then again burying them deep beneath its foaming waters, 
dashing and grinding them together vith fearful violence. The awfil 
grandeur of such a scene can neither be imagined nor described. 
Each of us secured our hold, waiting the issue with resignation to he 
will of IIim who alone could preserve us ; watching with breathless 
anxiety the effect of each succeeding collision and the vibrations of the 
tottering masts, and expecting every moment to see them give way 
without our having the pover to make an effort to save them. About 
ibm" o'clock the squalls laid the ship over on her broadside, and 
threatened to blowy the storm-sSls to pieces. The Terror was then so 
close to us, that when she rose to the top of one wave, tim Erebus was 
on the top of that next to lcevard of her--the deep chasm to lee- 
ward of them being filled with heavy rolling masses, and as the ships 
descended into the hollow between the waves, the main-topsail-yard 
of each could be seen just level with the crest of the intervening wave, 
ti'om the deck of the othcr."--Vol, ii. pp. 169, 170. 
This appalling scene began to chane about midni,dt; the 
falling snow cleared away and the swell gradually subsided. 
On the 24th of' January they had succeeded in securin,," the 
rudder of the Terror and in repairing the damage done to the 
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Erebus. On the 28th they found tlmmsclvcs about 450 miles 
from tlm l)laee wlmrc tley gntercd tlc paek and they aseertain- 
c(l that the brca(ltl of the belt of ice which they lad p:sc,1 
througl could not be less than 8()0 miles. On the nglt of tlm 
1 lth Fcbrum:7 the ships lad fairly turned the western extreme 
of the paek and though the wcatlmr was eoarse and the wind 
o the 20th blew a gal% with a heavy sca they yet advanced 
rapidly towards thegreat barrier. On the 16th they were not 
very thr to the west of Mount Melbourne in Victoria Land. 
They then took a south-westerly eours% and on the 18th were in 
ti'ont of the great barricr a short way north of their position on 
the 30th January 1841. Steering then almost due west o 
tlm 21s b when a southerly gale covered the ships with the ice 
of the spray they stood due south towards a deep bay in tlm 
great icy barrier. On the 23d the Ercbus got witlSn five or si 
niles of tlc icy cliffs. They approached it with caution on the 
east side of the above bay, vhich was between eight and nine 
miles deep, and so filled with ice that they could not get farther 
into it. The outline of the barrier was much more broken an(l 
indented than they had tbund it last year farther wcstward and 
its perpendicular cliffs had dwindled down to less than half their 
elevation at their attachment to Cape Crozier. 
On tlm 24tlb 25tlb 26tlb and 27tlb they sailed along a great 
line of lack stretching northward fi'om the icy barrier ; and on 
the 28t1 they reached the great pack in which the shil)s had 
previously suffered such injury, and continued their northward 
cours% keeping at a distance of three or four miles from the pack 
edge. On the ahernoon of the 28th they observed a magnificent 
range of stupendous icebergs. Three of them wcrc marked with 
l)atches of rock and soil and were flat topped; and fi'om the im- 
mense fragmeltS on their summits it was supposed that they had 
been in violent collision. They extended in an unbroken chain to 
the northward as far as the eye could see theln fi'om the mast-hcad 
ald they "joined on with tlmt large cluster whicl tlm Exl)c(l- 
tion encountered on the llth." The pack edge strctched scvcral 
nilcs west of the berg, and consisted of an acc,mulation of 
the heaviest masses of ice of a deep blue colour that Sir Jmncs 
Ross lind ever seen. 
To the windward of this chain of iccbergs a dangerous colli- 
sion of the Erebus and Terror took place on the 13th of March. 
While the people of the Ercbus were close-reefing their topsails 
for the night, a large iceberg was sccn ahcad and quite close to 
tlm sl@s. During the attempt to weather i b the Terror was ob- 
served running down upon us under topsails and foresail, and as 
she could not clear both the Erebus and the iccbeN, a collision 
was inevitable. The people of the Ercbus instantly hove all 
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But why transcribe more of this strange medley ? The pas- 
sage of Thalaba which Shelley so often repeated must have been 
listened to by the most vacant of all minds for there is not one 
word in it of" winding round the finger of her victim a single 
hair"-- 
"Ite found a woman in the eave--- 
.A solitary woman 
Who by the fire was spinning, 
And singing as she span. 
The thread the woman drew 
Was finer than the silkworm's-- 
Was finer than the gossamer. 
The song she sung was low and sweet; 
And Thalaba knew not the words. 
The thread she span it gleam'd like gold 
In tim light of the odorous fire. 
And round and round his right hand, 
And round and round his left, 
ITe wound the flread so fine." 
That 5Iedwin should have forgotten the passagc and substi- 
tuted some general recollection for what lie had heard Shelley 
repeat is not surprising ;- but it is surprising that ally one call 
i)laee the slightest reliance on the record of conversations pre- 
served by a memory so little retent{ve of anything worth remem- 
bering. We have however to make another remark on the 
passage that we have just cited which makes us utterly diseard 
tbr any purpose anything whatever that is stated on no better 
authority than the kind of gossip of which this very poor book is 
from beginning to end made up. In one of hIiss Edgeworth's 
works the forgery of a deed is detected by the over-zeal of a 
witness brought up to prove the eircunstanees of its execution. 
lie says that he now is the only person living who knows all that 
actually passed at the time. His gray hairs tremble with emo- 
tion as he seeks to confirm his testimony by calling the attention 
of the court to the faet that under the seal was placed a silver 
coin--that if the seal be broken, the coin will be tbund. The 
seal is broken--the coin is found; but one of a later date than 
that of the supposed execution of the deed. Now, Sir. Medwin 
is as anxious as Miss Edgeworth's witness to prove these conver- 
sations. He takes especial care to tell you that he transcribes 
from his recollection ; that he has neve read the poem or ro- 
mance as lie calls it since; and his mis-spelling the witch's 
nmne and Kehamffs to% for that matter prevents our enter- 
taining the slightest doubt of the accuracy of his statement 
that he had never read the book or could in this way have 
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argttmentative. The dialogue had little interest for any ]out 
diputants who soon fomd thenselves alone i the 1{11. The 
servants now came in to clear the tables. IIogg invited the 
stranger to continue the discussion at his rooms, lie eagerly 
assented. The dialogue, however, did not continue ; for when 
the young men became better acquainted, they acknowledged 
that they knew nothing whatever of' either Get,nan or Italian ; 
and Shelley said that the study of languages ancient or modern, 
was but waste of' time--learning the names of' things instead of 
tldngs themselves. Physical science, and especially chelnistry, 
shotid rather be the objects of pursuit. Hogg began to lel l{is 
new fi'iend something of a bore, and took to looking at the fea- 
tures and figure of the stranger. 
"It was a sum of many contradictions. His figure was slight and 
fragil e , and yet his bones and joints were large and strong. He was 
tall, but yet he stooped so much that he seemed of low stature. His 
clothes were expensive and made a.eeording to the most approved 
mode of the day, but they were tumbled, rumpled, unbrushed. If is 
gestures were abrupt and sometimes violent, occasionally even awk- 
ward, yet more frequently gentle and graceful. His complexion was 
delicate, almost fcminineof the purest red and vhite ; yet he was 
tanned and freckled by exposure to the sun, having passed, as he said, 
the autmnn in shooting. His features, his whole thee and particularly 
his head, were unusually small,* yet the last appeared of a remark- 
able bulk, for his hair was long and busl,y. In the agony of decla- 
mation he often rubbed it fiercely with his hands or passed his fingers 
quickly through his locks unconsciously, so that it was singularly wild 
and rough. His features were not symmetrical, the mouth perhaps 
excepted--yet was the etfcct of the whole extremely powerful. They 
breathed enthusiasm and intelligence that I never met with in any 
other countenance. Nor was the moral expression less beautiful than 
the intellectual, for there was a softness, a delicacy, a gentleness, and 
especially (though this will surprise many) that air of profound reli- 
gious veneration that characterizes the best works, and chiefly the 
frescoes (and into these they infised their whole souls) of the great 
masters of Florence and of Rome. I recogniscd the very peculiar ex- 
pression in these wonderful productions long afterwards, and with a 
satisfitction mingled with much sorrow, for it was after the decease of 
him in whose countenance I had first observed it. a a a This 
is a fine fellow, said I to myself, (we continue to transcribe from Mr. 
IZh)gg's account,) but I could never bear his society. I shall never 
be able to endure his voice. It would kill me. What a pity it is ?" 
The voice of' the stranger was excruciating. "It was intoler- 

 Leigh Hunt, speaking of Keats, says, " His head was a puzzle for the Phre- 
nologists, being renlarkably small in the skull : a singularity which he had in 
common with Lord Byron and Mr. Shelley--none of whose hats I could get on." _-- 
lI's Byron,, &c. Vol. i. p. 408. 
YOL. YIII. lgO. XV. 1." 
.. 



Hogg for tlae first time heard the nmne of the stranger, who had 
interested him so much. 
Hogg returned the visit the next day. The same contradic- 
tions that Shelley's dress exhibited struck him in the appearance 
of his rooms and furniture. Every thing new and of an expen- 
sive kind but thrown about in indescribable confusion. Books, 
boots philosophical instruments pistols, money clothes were 
scattered here and there. The carpet with stains of various hues 
lwoclaimed that the young chelnist had been busy with his ma- 
nipulations. Books lay open on a tablea bundle of pens and a 
razor that had been employed as a knifesoda-water sugar, 
:rod pieces of lemon were there and, resting on a double pile of 
books the tongs supported a glass retort above an argand 
lamp. The liquor boiled over--adding fi'esh stains to the table 
and rising in times with a most fiendish smell. Then followed 
some tricks with the galvanic-battery. IIogg was made work the 
machine till Shelley was filled with the fluid and his long wild 
locks bristled and stood on end. 
Hogg passed the evening with him and during their short 
tay at Oxford they were very much together. Both were 
early risersboth attended College Chapel in the xnornings ; but 
they did not afterwards meet till about one o'clock in the after- 
noon, when lXlr. Hogg generally went to Shelley's rooms. They 
dined in the College Hall and past their evenings together. 
Hogg's studies were little interrupted by this arrangement. 
Shelley was fatigued with his morning's reading and was gene- 
rally vercome with drowsiness, tie used to stretch on the rug 
before a large fire like a cat exposing his little round head to 
such a heat, that his friend wondered how he could bear it. 
Hogg tried often to interpose some shelter but in vain ; for he 
would turn round in his sleep and roll himself to the warmest 
place. In the midst of the most earnest conversation he would 
suddenly take to his rug, sleep for several hoursthen towards 
ten o'cloek start up rub his eyes with violence and passing his 
fingers through the tangles of his long wild hair enter into 
argument recite verses his own or others' with an energy that 
was quite painful. Hogg read while Shelley was thus hid in his 
vacant interlunar cave and even when he was quite awake the 
studies of the fi'iends were often separately pursued. They, 
however read many books together and their walks in the 
air were frequent. Shelley's preparation for a walk was olten 
ominous. Ite would take out with him a pair of duelling- 
pis.tols and amuse himself with firing at marks. His fi-iend 
contrived to disappoint this dangerous pastime by often taking 
care that powder or flints should be left behind. When they 
came to a stream or pond, Shelley loved to linger making paper 
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them, and dissuaded lim fi'om publication. ":l'ley will not 
as serious poems" said I Iogg archly; "but tLy them as lmr- 
lesque"and he read a few lies out with sonde comic eflbct. 
Slelley was not without some tim in lim though it in geeral 
lay too deep for a leart[ laugl. The forgeries of Chatterton 
and Ireland lad amusea lfim; and after some discussion it was 
arranged to print the poems as the work of glrs. glargaret 
Nieholson a lmatie who lad attemlted to stab George 
Tlird. A bookseller undertook to publish it at his own expense, 
and in a lbw days a eream-eoloured quarto appeared. It Oleed 
with a serios poem against war--the work of an acquaintance 
of Shelley's for whose opinion the manuscript had been senb 
and who made this strange use of it. It formed a curious colo- 
rfast with the rest of tle publication, in which was recommended 
in every mood and tense the plan of stabbing evexT one less 
tlusiastic in the cause of Liberty than the Slqosed authoress. 
The joke was successfidpresentation copies were sent to poets 
and pliilosophers and poets and philosoplmrs replied with letters 
of admiration. Prudence was however recommended by some 
sager spirits as the country was not yet ripe for the doctrines 
inculcated; but better times were fast alTroaching. Among the 
younger students at Oxford the book was decidedly popular. 
Its success stimulated Shelley to a more dangerous adventure. 
lie was we have said, fod of practical jokesjokes the entire 
humour of which consisted in imposing on grave and well-inten- 
tioned people. It seems that some lalf-cetux T ago it was not 
tlought improper for a person engaged in any particular pursuit 
to write to men distinguished in kindred subjects of'study, witlout 
any formal introduction. An o11 physician, from whom Shelley 
l,ad before le come to Oxford taken lessons in chemistT was 
le ]abit of corresponding witl, strangers on scientific suliects. 
Slelley imitated tills vile habit and now and tlen received 
answers written in unsuspecting seriousness--some in downriglt 
anger; one gentleman irritatel by his tone when he had en- 
tral)ped him into a correspondence, and tormented hin witl 
rejoinder after rtjoinder, said tlat ]e would write to lis master 
and get lim well-floggel. It does not appear whether lm tlougit 
Iris tormentor was an ill-conditioed sclmol-boy, or an impudet 
apotlmdary's apprentice. In eitler case, tle suggestio was not 
unreasonable. At Eton, Shelley pursued tlis labit of corres- 
pondence witlt strangers, to wlom he did not commuicate lis 
ame duringlis whole stay. At Oxford ]e resumed it, and it 
led to his expulsion. 
lie md llogg lind been sleakig of mathematics." "The 
mathematicians" said Ilogg, "are mere dogmatists, who when 
tired of talking in tlMr positive strain, c[ the discussion by 



puttlnH down the magic letters, Q.E.D." This dullish joke 
delighted Shelley; he wouhl put the letters to every thing he 
wrote--say an invitation to dinner--to attain as he said to a 
mathematical eertainty. 
lie drew up a syllabus of' Hume's doctrines, with some inf'er- 
ences of his own, adding these potent eharaeters. He pria-,ted it 
and circulated it ill every direetion chiefly for tim purpose of 
assisting him in his strange correspondences. " Tle syllabus," 
says Itogg, "was a small pill, but it worked powerfully." The 
mode of operation was this- Slmlley enclosed a copy, with a 
letter, saying that he had net this little tract accidentally--that 
it unhappily seemed to him quite unanswerable. If an answer 
was returned, Shelley would, in a fierce reply, fall on the poor 
disputant unmereififlly. Shelley loved truth, but he loved dis- 
putation for its own sake; and ill is hard to state the above faets, 
so .as to leave him wholly fi'ee frown tle charge of disingenuous- 
hess. This syllabus was entitled " The ecessity of Atheism." 
IIogg went to Shelley's rooms on Lady-day 1811, a fine 
spring " " 
morton,,, at an earlier hour than was his eustom- Shelley 
was absent, but soon rushed ito the rooms. IIe was greatly 
agitated;"I am expelled[" he said; "Iwas sent for a fewninutes 
ago to the Common Room ; there I found our Master and two or 
three of the Fellows. The Master produced a COl)y of the sylla- 
bus, and asked me if I were the author."Shelley refused to 
answer. The question was repeated. Shelley insisted on the 
fairness of such interrogation, and asked to have witnesses pro- 
dueed, to prove any charge against hin. The question was re- 
peated; and an answer again refised. The Master then said, "You 
are expelled; and I desire that you will quit the Col %e early to- 
morrow morning, at latest."" One of the Fellows," added Shel- 
ley, "took up two papers, and handed one of them to me--here it 
is." He produced a regnlar sentence of expulsion, drawn up and 
under the Seal of the College. The indignation and compas- 
sion of a fi'iend of Shelley's, (we presmne Mr. Hogg himself,) 
were exeited by what he filt to be a dreadful iniustiee. He wrote 
a note to the Master and :'ellows, asking them'to reconsider their 
decision, tte was ins'.antly smnmoned to attend the Board, whieh 
was still sitting. The Master prodneed the note which had been 
just sent- "Did yon write this ?" And tlmn putting the syllabu. 
into tl:e hand of the astonished advocate  Did you write this 
It was in vain urged that the question was an unfair one--that 
it was one which, after Shelley's ease, no gentleman ill the Col- 
lege or in the University but nust refuse to answer. " Then," 
said the Master, " you are expelled,"and a fiwmal sentenee of 
expulsion was put'into lfis hand. Tlis must have been antece- 
dently prepared aqd Shelley's advocate must have been regard- 
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of Kcswick: each believed tlat the other maligned him--and 
there seems to have been notlin like a tbundation for the belief 
on eitlcr side. As to the revlewals Southey lind noticing to say . 
to them. This is perhaps the most annoying circumstmce cobb- 
netted with periodical litcratur% tlmt mistakes as to tlc autlor- 
ship of articles in periodical publications have been often tle 
cause of life-long jealousies and dislikes. Shelley rcmalned low- 
evcr at the lakes of Cmbcrhmd for too slort a tine to form any 
intimacies there. The place vas far fi'om cleap ; and Slelley, in 
a letter dated November 1811 says that after laylng some debts, 
le had to expend nearly his last guiuea on a visit to the Duke of 
Norfolkthrough wlom some negotiation with lis father was going 
on. Slelley left Keswick for Ireland. lie sailed for Cork anl 
aler visiting the Lakes of Killarleywhiel b says ledwin ]e 
tlouglt, more beautifid than those of Switzerland or ltalywent 
to Dublin. While in Dublin he attended some political meetings 
at whic} he spoke. Mcdwin says  he disl}layed great eloquence, 
fi}r which he xvas remarkable." We have conversed with an 
Irish  -entlemanhimself a man of great eloquenc% tile late 
Chief lhu'on Voulfewlo remembered Shelley's going to a 
nceting of the Catholic lloard and making a Sl}eecl tlerc. Of 
tle details of tlc specch at an interval of more titan twcty 
years after it was dclivcrcd our friend rcncmbercd otlig. 
lie did however, remember one strange l)cculiarity of manner. 
'l'hc speaker wouhl utter a sentence ; tle 1)ausc, as if he were 
taking time to fi'ame anothcr whicl was slowly cnunciatcd 
tle wlole sl)eecl having the eflbct of unconnected aphorisns. 
Ills voice wa% as (lescribe(l by 5h'. llogg a dissonant scrcmn. 
l l)r. l)rmnmond's life of Ilamilton Rowan, we are tohl i 
laguage whi('h le quotes as Shelley's, tlmt the poet " selected 
lrclanl as a tleatre tlc widest and fifirest tbr the operations of 
le determined fi'iends of religious al political fi'ee(lon."-- ' In 
pursuance of tlii. dcsign" adls ] h'. l}rummond " he publishel 
a pampllct cntitlcd .ln A dd'ess to the lrisl Peop&' witl an 
atlvertisement on tle title-pag% declarig it to be tlc autlor's 
itcution to awakeu i the mids of tlc Irish poor a knowledge 
of their real star% summaril3r pointing out the evils of tlat state 
and suggesting rational means of remedy." lie sent l lamilt 
]owan some copies of tle lamphlct with a lcttcr fi'om whicl 
we quote a few words : 

" Altlouglt an ]gnglishmma, I feel for Ireland; and I have left tle 
country in which the accident of birtlt llaced me, tbr the sole pur- 
pose of adding my little stock of" uselhlnss to tle find which I hole 
]relal iosesses, t aid ier in ile unelu:d yet saerel emflmt in 
whil sloe is engaged. In tle course 9f a tw da2"s more I shall pritt 
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Beheld him, and with sudden pity touch'd 
She laid her spindle by," c.--SOUTHEY'S lode'ic. 
The composition of the two passages is the same, although the 
probability is, that Shelley had no distinct recollection of the 
passage he was imitating. Alaster is in all respects superior to 
Queen Mab, Shelley's earliest poem. The vicious structure of 
society is the subject of Queen Mab--and all its evils are pre- 
sented to the imagination as if they could be at once removed by 
strong exertion of the will. It is but for each individual to will 
it---war marriag% religion and all the miseries that disquiet life 
will at once cease. Shelley's self-deception arises from his con- 
templating man's nature as it is in itselt as it existed in Paradise 
anterior to the existence of societyand from this drawing in- 
ferences that can have no application to the artificial state of 
existence which w% and our parents and our children are born 
into. Absolut% unmodified rights there are none; and of the 
necessary modifications it is not possible that a boy of eighteen 
should have exl)erience enough of life to form any right estimate. 
Shelley is almost inspired when he holds communion with his 
own mind alone and reveals its movements. His fantasies when 
they would stretch at all beyond that which ought to have been 
"the lmunt and main region of his song,," are mere dreams and 
ought to be remembered or forgotten as such. As to religion 
perhaps the most valuable lesson that can be learned from Shelley's 
poetry is that man cannot exist without one. I[eats dreamed out 
a sort of heathen mythology for himself, in which he seems to have 
had .a kind of belief;--and Shelley in his Queen Maba poem in 
which the existence of a Creatorof the world is deniedspeaks of a 
spirit of the univers% and a co-eternal fairy of" the earth. Verily 
this Atheism is a strange pretence. It is at once lost in pantheism 
or polytheism; indeed nothing but the transitoriness of words, 
and the impossibility of" permanently uniting by such ties the 
combinations of thought in which Shelley almost revelled en- 
abled him to distinguish his state of mind from that of a pagan, 
dreaming of Apollo, and the Hours, and the Graces. In Shelley's 
case "the figures quaint and sweeb" are "all made out of the 
carver's brain ;" but they ar% as in the case of the idolatries of 
old a sort of fanciful rcligion evidencing the yearnings of the 
human mind for something beyond itseli; which it is unable to 
supplyand which it seeks to create for itself by one fiction or 
another. Shelley was a child with a child's simplicity and 
goodness ; but a child's entire inexperience ;of the world within 
his own bosom none could be more entirely conscious. There 
he saw clearlyas clearly as natural reasons" The light that 
lighteneth every man that cones into the world" enabled him. 
It seems strange how a boy educated in a Christian country 



hls actual fall, is represented in a number of choral hymns and 
this ]tart of the poem is unequal to the two first acts. 
The lrometheus and the Cenci were both written in Italy. 
" The Prometheus," says Shelley "was written upon the moun- 
taiuous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, among the. flowery 
glades and thickets of odoriferous blossoming trees, which are 
extended in ever-winding labyrinths upon its iInmense platforms 
and dizzy arches suspended in the air. The bright blue sky of 
t.ome, and the effect of the vigorous awakening of spring in hat 
divinest climate, and the new life with which it drenches 
spirits even to intoxication, were tlle inspiration of this drama." 
KE.tTS died at l{ome in February 1821, and Shelley's poem 
on his death is perhaps the poem of all others of his, whicl b 
carefully studied gives the truest notion of his mind. It is 
scarce possible that it should ever be popular in the ordinary mean- 
ig of the word or should excite admiration in the same way 
as the " Cenci," or some scenes of the "Prometheus." _As in 
the case of Milton's "Lycidas," the reader has to transpose him- 
self into an imagined posit.ion without the aid which dramatic 
forms give to produce that effect. "Lycidas" was not only 
not understood when it was first published, but the reader has 
only to look at any of the editions of Milton, with illustrative 
notes, to see that it is still misunderstood, even by his best com- 
mentatorsso gradually and so slowly is it that the class of 
])oetry which would overfly common sympathies, and address it- 
self to any peculiar state of feelings is appreciated. In the 
Adonais among the mountain shepherdsthc imagined mourn- 
ers tbr the dead--Shelley describes himself; ad it is some 
evidence how little the poem is understood, that we have 
repeatedly seen the lines quoted as Shelley's description of 
Chatterton. 

' 'Midst others 
Of less noteeame one fi'ail form 
A phantom among men- eompaniolfless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell" lie, as I guess, 
llad gazed on nature's naked loveliness 
Actaon-likc, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o'er the world's wilderness, 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way 
1-'ursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 

" A_ pa.rd-like spirit, beautiful and swift, 
A Love in desolation ma.sk'da I'ower 
Girt round with weakness :--it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 
It is a dying lamp, a riffling shower, 
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A breaking billow; even whilst we speak 
ls it not broken. 
" All stood aloof--well knew llmt gentle b.'md 
Who in anotlmr's titte now wept his own." 
Tim l)()c closes--as 5Its. Slmllcy has rcmarkcd--wit] words 
almost lrol)hctic of lis own al)l)roacling ihte. 

The breath, whose might I have invoked in song, 
l)escends on me: my Slfirit's b.nrk is driven 
Far fi'om the slore, fitr ti'om the trembling throg, 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 
The nmssy em'th and sphered skies are riven ! 
I mn borne darkly fearfully afitr; 
Whilst, burning through the imnost veil of heaven 
The soul of_hdonais, like a star, 
Beacons fi'om rite abode where the Eternal are." 

At no period of Shelley's life did he enjoy good hcaltl; 
wle he md llyron lived in tim same neighbourllood, "he was 
too nuch broken in UlOn and distracted by society to comen- 
trate his mind on any one sutiect." To him the society of llyro 
must lmve been in every way iiurions, ldeed IoOl'e's " lifc 
of llvron", and lcdwin's " Convcrsations" give abnndant lroof 
that it was so in event ligher point of view; and even intellect,s- 
ally its effect was to prevent his writing. Iyron did ot read 
Shelley's l)ocms ; at least so one of his letters says ; and Shelley 
describes himself as the glow-worm w]dcl cease(fro emit its liglt 
in sunshine. Vlmnevcr hcllc)5 thcn was not snpportcd by 
dramatic forms whicl COmlcllcd lfim to assume the laguage 
and the passions of men ad thus to appeal to our 
Symlmthics  he shrank fi'om the contcnl)lation of his own suflbr- 
ings and of the wrongs--as lm supposed them to be and as tlmy 
perlmps WCl'c--wlich were tim consequence of his early alienation 
ti'on his fiunily mM natural fi'icds--md retired into a worhl 
()t' (lrcam an(l mysticism. In this spirit " The Witch of Altun," 
'l]e Trium])l of Lifc" and tim "'I'lm Epips)chidion" arc 
written. I these we think he exhibits more thoughtthl apl)rc- 
clarion of the powers of language than is apparent in his 'catcr 
works; but in all these there is an almost morbid life as if each 
)article lived aml were releasing itself fi'om the vital action of 
magination that onght to have mdmated all. From this fault 
his strong good sense--the distiguishing attribute of lds mind 
as proved in all his later letters--would lmvc undoubtedly rescued 
him. From these loems of more subtle woo of which 
colours seem to exist only in ])articular dispositions of light and 
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hovers about in the air. ' The male and female generate. The lat- 
ter drops its eggs in the water, and both die, existing only a few short 
hours to perform all the offices destined for them to fulfil in the 
economy of nature." If these insects are kept from sexual inter- 
course they may live for several days. The Hydrop]ilus caraboides, 
or Water Devil, is a ferocious and savage creature, and is pro- 
vided with numerous and powerful weapons of destruction, with 
which it attacks small fish and other animals larger than itself, 
It procures its crustaceous prey with its mandible,--it shakes it as a 
dog does a rat, and it sucks, tears, and masticates it. 
In the two following chapters Mr. :Dritchard treats of the terms 
used in microscopic science, and gives an excellent description of an 
achromatic microscope, together with its apparatus and the mode of 
using it in the examination of objects of various kinds; and in the 
four next and last chapters Dr. Goring makes some practical remarks 
on microscopes for viewing and drawing aquatic larvm, and discusses 
the merits of different stands and mountings for microscopes,--describes 
his operative aplanatic engiscope, and explains his methods of mounting 
and viewing various kinds of microscopic objects. The appendix to 
the volmne contains two papers by YIr. Fox Talbot on the optical 
phenomena of certain crystals, an exordium by Dr. Goring, and 
Swammerdam's method of dissecting and preparing objects for the 
microscope. The papers by Mr. Talbot are exceedingly interesting, 
and describe phenomena, as seen by the polarizing microscope, which 
are among the most splendid in optics. In his first paper Mr. Talbot 
describes what have been called circular crystals, which are formed 
by crystallizing borax from a solution in phosphoric acid. These 
crystals exhibit a black cross forming the diameter of a great n.nmber 
of coloured rings like the uniaxal system of rings in calcareous spar 
and other crystals. In his second paper lr. Talbot describes a 
variety of these circular crystals of a larger size, in which there are 
no coloured rings, but merely a black cross, h'Ir. Talbot likewise 
describes what he calls analytic cstals, or those which analyze polar- 
ized light, like the agate and tourmaline. These crystals may be 
obtained by dissolving sulphate of chromium and potash in tartaric 
acid by the aid of heat, and crystallizing a drop of the solution on a 
plate of glass. Boracic acid dissolved in water, oxalate of chromium 
and potash dissolved in a solution of gum-arabic, and nitre dissolved 
in a similar solution, all give analytic crystals. The property of these 
crystals is finely seen by placing them upon a thin film of sulphate of 
lime under a polarizing microscope. 'Ir. Talbot has accurately ex- 
plained the theory of these phenomena, but our limits will not allow 
us to enter upon the subject. 
qotwithstanding the great value of the works which we have thus 
briefly analyzed, yet none of them contain a sufficiently systematic ac- 
count of the principles, the construction, and the use of microscopes 
and ,-nicrometers. They are better fitted to assist the skilihl than to 
instruct file ignorant, and the mere amateur or the naturalist, without 
optical knowledge and experience, will often find himself perplexed 
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amid the rich disorder and superfluity of methods in which he cannot 
fail to be entangled. The treatise of Charles Chevalier, illustrated 
with four large folding plates, is particularly exempt fi'om this criti- 
cism. It is elementary, systematic, and perspicuously written, and we 
warmly recommend it to the attention of the general as well as the 
scientific reader, hI. Charles Chevalier is well known throughout 
:Europe as an eminent optician. It was by means of one of his achro- 
matic microscopes that the celebrated Prussian naturalist M. Ehren- 
berg completed, in 1829 and 1830, his discovery of the perfect orga- 
nization of the Infusoria, which the microscopes he had previously 
used had but imperfectly displayed, and we have occasion to know 
that his instruments have been used and greatly admired by several 
of our most distinguished observers. 
The treatise now before us commences with  Historical researches 
on the origin and progress of the microscope, and consists of thirteen 
chapters. In the first chapter he treats of the Single Iicroscope, in- 
cluding lenses of fluids, and melted glass, lenses of gems, Wollaston's 
)oublets, the grooved spheres of Brewster, and other improvements 
on the single microscope. In the second chapter he describes the dif- 
ferent Solar 21licrosco:pes of Lieberkhun ./Epinus, Ziehr, Martin, Adams 
:Lucernal hi:icroscope ;--the solar apparatuses of Gleichen and Go- 
ring ;--the microscope for drawing outlines by Vincent and himself; 
--the oxyhydrogen microscope, with the improvements of Galy- 
Cazalat and himself, and the h[egagraph. The tMrd chapter con- 
tains an account of the Compound Microscope in its vdrious forms 
both simple and achromatic, and a particular description of his own 
Universal Microscope, which has been so extensively used by natural- 
ists. .The Reflecting hIicroscopes of Smith, Amici, and Goring, are 
briefly described in the fourth chapter and viewed, as we have always 
viewed them as difficult to construct difficult to use, and difficult to 
preserve. 
The highly important subject of the Illumination of Microscopic 
Objects, whether opaque or transparent, is fiflly treated in chapter 
5th but not so successfully as the other topics of which he treats. 
In 18297 Dr. Wollaston described a new method of illumination, which 
is published in the Phil. Transactions for that year. His object was 
to get rid of unnecessary light which impeded vision, and not to re- 
move the evils arising from difSaction. Dr. Wollaston never once 
mentions diffraction, or any other cause, but that of superfluous light; 
as the origin of imperfect vision arising from the usual modes of illu- 
mination. He was not aware indeed, that the diffraction of the light 
used for illumination was the evil to be corrected, and he has accord- 
ingly not corrected it by his apparatus. " In the illumination of mi- 
croscopic objects," says he,  whatever light is corrected and brought 
to tlte eye beyond that which is fully commanded by the object-glasse.s 
tends rather to impede than to assist distinct vision, hIy endeavodr 
has been to collect as much of the admitted light as can be done by 
simple means to a focus in the same place as the object to be exa- 
mined. or this purpose I have used with success a plane mirror to 
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namely, fig. 1. of his plate, is quite incorrect, as M. Chevalier states; 
but the criticism was not founded on the erroneous figure, as he sup- 
posed, but on the description of the apparatus in the text;and we 
have no doubt that M. Chevalier, should this notice meet his eye, will 
acknowledge that he has entirely misapprehended Dr. Wollaston's 
method of illumination, and has not appreciated the method of Sir 
David Brewster, which he supposed it to resemble. To make light 
radiate fi-om an object seen in a microscope of any reasonable mag- 
nifying power, by means of a piano-convex lens, or a properly 
crossed lens of 3-4ths of an inch focus, and 3-10ths of an inch in 
diameter, would be as absurd as to expect to see the satellites of 
Saturn through an opera-glass; and still more absurd is it when the 
object is illuminated by rays whose conjugate focus is the centre of a 
perforation within two or three inches of the lens, instead of being at 
very great or an infinite distance. 
It is in vain to expect from the microscope that scrutiny of minute 
objects which it is fitted to give till it is furnished with an illuminat- 
ing apparatus as perfect as its magnifying apparatus--a combination 
of powers which requires the microscope to be fitted up in a manner 
quite different from what it is at present. 
The fourth treatise placed at the head of this notice contains some 
excellent and useful observations on simple and compound micro- 
scopes. The paneratie microscope, which it is the principal object of 
the treatise to describe, differs fi'om others, in so far as it admits 
successive increase of magnifying power without changing either the 
eye-piece or object-glass. This is effeeted by using an eye-piece con- 
sisting of four lenses, two of which next the eye can be separated by 
a draw-tube from the other two lenses. In a report on Professor 
Fiseher's microscope by a committee of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. l?etersburg, the merit of this invention, as appli.ed 
to telescopes, is ascribed to Sir David Brewster, who took out a Pa- 
tent for it in 1812, and published an a.eeount of it in his treatise on 
.New Philosophical Instruments. The report speaks favourably of its 
application to the microscope, the credit of which belongs to 
Fischer, and we have no doubt that for many purposes such an in- 
strument would be useful; but as there is only one position of the 
two parts of the eye-piece in which the achromatism is most perfect, 
variation of magnifying power vould be better obtained by the use of 
different eye-pieces, as in our best microscopes. 
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assumed, he possessed within his own mind the means of 
arriving at a certain and infallible result; and thus it is, that in 
perusing his works, .we feel not as if he were giving us the fi'uits 
of' his imagination, but as if he were relating to us what 
had positively been. He does not create to us beings who 
migl-,t have existed had man been differently organized, or more 
highly endowed; but he places beings, such as do exist, in 
inaginary circumstances, and then he lays open before us tle 
whole workings of' their hearts. re are astonished, not ag 
meeting with new and unknown natures, but at seeing the 
whole instead of' the half' of' that nature with which we are al- 
ready familiar. 
From these observations it will be seen, that we are disposed 
to regard Goethe in tile light of what nay be called a poetic 
realist. Itis first endeavour seems ever to have been to obtain 
the most intinate possible union with the person who for the 
time had awakened his enthusiasmto enter into his very nature, 
and to live his life. When thus saturated as it were with the 
feelings of a real character, his marvellous obiectivity came im- 
mediately to his aid, and the imaginary being, rose like an ex- 
halation from his own mind. This we shall scarcely illustrate 
better, than by tracing tl,e origin of' a few of the most celebrated 
of his female characters. 
Froln the perfect candour with which Goethe has laid before 
us the history of his early loves, we are enabled not only to dis- 
cover how it was that he contrived to becone so thoroughly 
acquainted with every shade of womanly feeling in eneral, 
but also to trace, for tile most part, the sources frown wlich his 
individual characters were derived. In some cases he has given 
us direct information on this point--in others he has left the re- 
semblance to be traced by the ingenuity of his readers. 
In poets and in painters, and perhaps in men who are neither 
the one nor tile other, it is tolerably certain that the object of 
their first sincere attachment furnishes not a few of tile elements 
which go to make up the character which continues through 
life, for them, to be most attractive. Their ideal woman, l:ow- 
ever exalted and refined by their own farther development, will 
continue to bear a sisterly resemblance to their first love. Who 
can fail to recognise, even in the lnost spiritual of Raphael's 
later creations, the thir-haired Madonnas of his earliest time. 
We may conceive the Madonna di San Sisto, as representing 
the glorified body of the ' bella Giardiniere." A more minute 
acquaintance with the early days of the prince of painters, 
would probably reveal to us the simple story of' sone yellow- 
haired daughter of" Urbino, whom he had wooed on the breezy 
heights of the Apennines, while yet he listened to the intruc- 
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vc have altogether an aggregation of charms, to which the 
hearts of few women were likely to remain indifferent. We 
shall i)resently have to deplore that his conduct was not always 
worthy of the advantages which he thus possessed, and that he 
was too of'ten forgetful of the duties of" self government and sell'- 
denial, which in a well regulated mind ought ever to be asso- 
ciated with the consciousness of power. 
During his residence at Strasbourg, Goethe made tim acquain- 
tance oflIerder, and spent much time in his society, ])articu- 
larly during a log and ])ahfful illness, when he seems to have 
been his ahnost constant attendant, tlerder was five years 
Goethe's senior, and possessed as he was ot  inexhaustible infor- 
mation upon almost every conceivable subject, and of the purest 
and most discerning taste his converse seems to have exerted a 
,ery l)owerf'ul influence upon the mental development of his 
youthflfl friend. Amongst other ]fitherto-uneplored regiols 
into which he was tle means of guiding him, one was tlle liter- 
ature of Egland, then just beginning to exert an influence 
upon the progression party of tlm literati of Germany. Goethe's 
:English reading, like that of most foreigners, began with t]e 
Vicar of Wakefield--a book indeed, which, on the continet, 
seems now to be set apart as the aclnowledgcd stepping-stoc 
tc English; and the bare mention ot' which will, we doubt not 
recall to some of our readers scenes of mutual instruction, not 
'c:y dissimilar to that which Byron describes as takig place 
between Jua,a and Ilaidhe 
"Where both the teacher and the taught were young." 
Goethe has pronounced an eloquent eulotium upon this halpy 
little romance, which seems to have continued a ihvourite with 
him to the ed of his davsits charms beig probably not a little 
enhanced by its associa(ion with the scenes to which we are 1)re- 
sently to introduce our readers. 
tlerder, he tells us, regarded it vith the eyes of a critic, whilst 
he "felt it as a manor rather as a youth to whom all was 
living, true, and present." In order, however, still farther to 
realize the scenes with which in description he had been so much 
delighted, Goethe procured, through one of his fellow-students, 
an introduction to the family of' the pastor of' Sesenheim, a little 
.illage in Alsace about six German miles fl'om Strasbom. 
The circumstances and whole position of' this worthy Vicar, for 
such in his ovn country he was seem wonderfully to have re- 
sembled those of him of Wakefield; and Goethe tells us that 
the attractions which his house was represe.nted to him as hold- 
ing out, beyond boundless hospitality, were a sensible wife 
two very interesting daughters. On the occasion of his flrs 
visit Goethe drcss_e.l himself in a sort of' disguise in order to. see 
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Fricdcrike. A little short white fi'ock with a flounce, just short 
enough to show her pretty little feet and ancles a little white bodice 
and a black satin apron--thus she stood halfway between a peasant 
girl and a daughter or" the city. Slender and light--she moved as 
her clothes were no weight to her, and her delicate neck seemed al- 
most too slender for the profusion of fair locks wifich adorned her 
well-formed head. She glanced brightly around with her clear blue 
eyes, and her nice little nose, slightly retrouss seemed to breathe tile 
air as fi'ecly as if there had been no such filing as sorrow in file 
world. Her straw hat hung fl'om her arm, and thus I had the happi- 
ness, at the first glance to see her in all her ga'ace and all her love- 
liness." 
Goeth% as may be supposed after this description was not slow 
in opening the trenches and laying sieg% with all his migh b to 
the heart of this charming little personag% and in this his con- 
duct is perhaps not greatly to be censured or if it be, there are 
probably not a great many men who would be entitled to sit 
Ton the jury which should condemn him. 
The desire to obtain the esteem and even the affection of a 
beautiful woman is with most men in the first instance, an in- 
voluntary and almost invincible impuls% nor is it blameabl% ex- 
cept when indulged in such circumstances or to such a height 
as to endanger the happiness of' the beloved object. It is in 
ing to exercise those restraining influences which time and re- 
flection must bring to the aid of every man of good sense and 
good feeling that culpability alone exists. 
During supper the resemblance to the Wakefield family im- 
pressed itse!f more and more upon Goeth% till at last the ap- 
pearance of' a younger son who sprang into the room and without 
almost noticing the guests took his seat at table, and made a 
vigorous attack upon the viands almost forced him to exclaim, 
" and are you there als% Master [oses 
Friederike was Goethe's companion at tabl% and their mutual 
fi'ankness soon made them fi'iends. When supper was ended 
his fl'iend proposed a walk in the moonlight :-- 
"He offered his arm to the elder, I to the younger sister, and thus 
ave wandered over the broad meadows, contemplating rather the 
heaven above us, than the earth vhich stretched itself out around 
us in a boundless plain. There was no moon-struck madness how- 
ever, about Friederike's conversation. The clearness with which she 
expressed herself, converted night into day; and there was nothing in 
what she said which either indicated, or necessarily awakened senti- 
mentality ; except that her remarks had reference to me more than for- 
merly. She acquainted me with what it was desirable I should know, 
with reference to her own position--the country in which she lived 
and her acquaintances and added a hope that  would make no ex- 
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:Law still less enticing than it had formerly been, and even the 
medical lectures which he had attended fbr his anusenent, had lost 
much of their charm. Some necessary ])reparations for passing his 
examination, were accordingly despatched as quickly as possible, 
and Sesedeim again found him a guest, wandering by the sidt 
of the beloved :Friederike. Our space prohibits us fl'om attempt- 
ing to place before our readers more of these sunny scenes tlan 
are necessary in order to put them in possession of the character 
of' this fair saint, to whose shrine the worshippers of Gethe have 
since thought proper to direct their pious steps. 
Those who are curious on the subieet will find ample oppor- 
tunity oF gratifying their wishes for thrther information in the 
' Pilgrimage to Sesenheim," published so lately as 1840, and 
edited by no less a personage than Varnhagen yon Ense. Most 
persons, however, will probably find a greater charm in Goethe's 
own simple descriptions; and to those who are not already ac- 
quainted with them, we confidently recommend t]mm as their 
next " after dinner reading." One passage, in which the whole 
being of' Friederike is laid open with peculiar felieit.y, we shall 
transcribe before parting : 

"The friendly greetings of tim peasants, which vere chiefly directed 
to her, shewed that they regarded her as a beneficent being, in whose 
presence they felt at ease. In the house the ehlcr sister was her 
mother's chief assistant, nothing that required much bodily exertion 
being required of Friederike, whom they spared, they said, in conse- 
quence of the weakness of her chest. 
"There are some females who please us more in a room, oflmrs who 
appear to best advantage in the open air: Friederike belonged to the 
latter class. Her figure, her whole nature, never appeared so en- 
chanting as when she was tripping lightly along some elevated foot- 
1)ath. The grace of her gait seemed to rival the flowery earth on 
which she trod, and the unclouded serenity of her lovely countenance 
to contend with the clear blue of the heaven. The joyous and ex- 
hilarating ether which thus continually surrounded her, she contrived 
to bring with her even into the house, and well did she understand 
how to arrange little misunderstandings, aud by the gaiety of her 
manner lightly to remove all disagreeable impressions. 
"The purest pleasure which one can find in the person of a beloved 
object is in seeing that she is equally the delight of others. ]riede- 
rike's conduct alvays exercised a beneficent influence on the society 
in which she moved. On our walks she glided hiflmr and thiflmr an 
enlivening spiritfilling up gaps wherever they showed themselves. 
Vc have already extolled the lightness of her motions, and indeed in 
no position was she so charming as when she ran. As a roe seems to 
fulfil the intentions of nature when it bounds lightly over the shooting 
corn, so her whole being seemed to find its perfect expression, when 
lightly skimming over heath and meadow, she ran to fetch something 
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" Joyful 
And sorrowfil, 
Thoughtful in vain ; 
Hoping 
And fearing, 
Alternating pain ; 
Heaven-high shouting, 
The saddest that lives; 
Happy alone 
Is the spirit that loves." 
]lIotl, e:  Leave off that ranting, child." 
Cltirchen. " Ion't scold me for it, mother. It is a powerful song. 
I have sung full-grown children to sleep vith it before now." 
Motl, er. " Thou hast nothing in thy head but that love of thine. 
]Yould that thou couldst think of someflfing else. Brackenburg might 
place you in an honourable condition, I tell you. He may still make 
thee happy." 
Cl(ircle. " IIe ?" 
Mother. " 0 yes! a time will come! You children cannot look 
before you, and will not listen to our experience. Youth and love all 
come to an end, and a time may come when you will thank God tbr 
a roof to cover you." 
Clgirche.u. (Sludders, is silent, and then exclaims,) ' Mother, let that 
time come as death vill come! To think of it beforehand is horrible. 
And, when it comes! When we must--then we shall bear ourselves 
as we may. Egmont! to renounce you ! (in tears.) qo ! it is impos- 
sible-impossible !" 
ClSrchen's little song, in this scene, short though it is, is one 
ot" the most powerful of Goethe's lyric compositions. It is in- 
deed, as she calls it, " ein krSftig Lied." As an outpouring of 
the emotions of a passionate and loving heart we know no its 
equal. The translation which we have given we present to our 
young lady readers as only one degree better than the very mi- 
serable one which they will find in their music-books. The 
original however with the beautififl music of Beethoven we re- 
commend to their serious consideration ; and we think it might 
without prejudice be adopted as a substitute for " Woodman, 
spare that tree" or "Ye marble tIalls" or ' Beautiful Venice," 
or indeed for most others of the lays of modern England with 
which they are at present in the habit ot  lulling their papas to 
slumber. 
Did our limits pcrmit we would gladly linger in the society of' 
the beautifid daughters of Goethe's brain, and the names of many 
of then b we are sure would require only to be mentioned in order 
to rekindle the enthusiasm with which our readers must have 
once regarded them. The maiestic form oi  Iphigenie would rise 
up afresl b with its statue-like leauty and the childish tenderness 
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peare did not labour, as we do, and as Goethe did, under the dis- 
advantages which, according to Louis XIV., beset the valets of 
the great; and consequently, there were some men and women 
too, who did continue to be heroes to him. 
The merit ot  Goethe on the other hand is, that he read the 
newspapers all his days and that he was a poet notwithstanding. 
Nay that hc has proved to us, that while men and women fee], 
love, and suffer, the poet's occupation will remain. IIe might 
have imitated Shakspeare and the older poets if he had chosen, 
as he has imitated the Greeks in Iphigenie; but if he had, he 
would not have been as he is--the poet of' the nineteenth century. 
The true province of the poet, and this Goethe knew, is to em- 
body in their greatest purity and their greatest strength the senti- 
ments and Ielings of his age. He is and must be the aesthetic 
expression of' his time. Even the poets of France the least 
original of' all to whom the name has ever been conceded 
were so to a certain extent against their will ; and their tiresome 
imitations of' the antique, are a standing monument of' the want 
oi" healthy and original life, which then characterized their 
country. The same observations apply with equal force to the 
other departments of the fine arts and it requires no prophet to 
foretell, that if' ever we should have a true school of painting or 
sculpture in Europe again, it will bear to that which sprung 
up in Italy at the close of the Middle Ages, the same relatio 
which the poetry of' Goethe does to the poet.Lv of Shalspeare. 
So much for one, and perhaps the chief cause o{' the dii'erence, 
which we perceive between Goethe and Shalspeare's female 
characters; but flere is another which no doubt had its influ- 
ence, and which we ought not to pass over unnoticed. It is 
the difference of tlzeling, with regard to the female sex, prevalent 
in the two countries to which the poets respectively belonged. 
In Germany a woman is a being to be loved and cherished but 
not to be reverenced and adored, as she was in England in 
Shakspeare's time, and still is to some extent. The sphere of 
her activity is consequently more limited, she is a less prominent 
persouage in the eyes of the world, and less important in her 
own, and hence the homeliness of her manners, and the greate 
preponderance of' the strictly domestic virtues. Every English 
man on first coming in contact with German women is struck 
with the absence, even in the very highest classes, of what is 
vulgarly denominated a style." Their obiect is not to attract 
admiration but to engage the affectionsthey appeal not to 
the eye but to the heart and hence there is in their manners 
for the most part, what in an Englishwoman would be an affecta- 
tion of simplicity. An intelligent Englishman (Dr. Bisset Itaw- 
kins) writing about Germany some years ago said that there was 
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into which we cannot cast ourselves; and certain it is, that no 
exploration now-a-days of the banks of the Granicus will tell us 
who headed the :Macedonian phalanx: and overthrew Darius 
and his 600,000 Persians, (surely a numerous people, if not a 
strong,) any more than a walk, however lengthened, along the 
]{ubicon, even from its lowly Adriatic moutl to gurgling fount 
on .rocky Apennine, will tell us who crossed it one fine day, 
when perhaps he ought not to have done so,--at least if he re- 
spected the Senate, or feared Pompey and a civil war. The 
student of these passages in lfistory may practise what he pleases 
by the sides of famous streams, but they will tell him nothing 
unless he also deeply ponders over many a dark and dismal- 
looking volume, the very names of which we scarcely know, 
and if we did, would almost fbar to write ; but we are sure that his 
notes would not be of Limerick hooks (O'Shaughnessy's), or 
Kirby bends, of lance-wood, hickory, whalebone, or bamboo; 
nor yet of mohair, dubbing, silk, or silver-twist ; nor of any form 
of feathers or their hue, " white, black and grey, with all their 
trumpery." Instead of these would stand such mystical memo- 
randa as the following :--" Diod. 17.--.Pipet. iu Alex.--Justiu.-- 
Curt. iii. c. 1.--Luca.n. i. v. 185 and 213..--Strab. 5.--Suet. 
Cces. 32 :"--and, for anything we can aver to the contrary, the 
supposed student might not be much wiser than he was before 
in spite of all this dread array. But the true piscator must be 
practical in all his ways; for no perecptive teaching can give 
the steady arm and all-observing eye, or that peculiar combina- 
tion of their povers by which an adept's artificial fly is made-- 
after a semi-circular sweep in upper air--to vault boldly across a 
-aging river, and alight upon its surfhce within a couple of  inches 
of sotne chosen spot,--chosen either from past experience of its 
value, or it nay be nerely from that instinctive feeling by which 
a practised angler ascertains, even in unaccustomed waters 
' Where low submerged the princely salmon lies." 
Neither can anything but mnple and assiduous practice 
give that other combination of relentless firmness and gentle 
l)liabilitv, with which both rod and reel are managed, after the 
glittering lounge, or great up-heaving swell of' ullen waters, 
followed 1)y a whir of line like an electric telegraph, has proved 
the hooking of some goodly fish, which, under the guidance of a 
masters hand, may rush and sprm and flounder all m van; 
but alas ! in timid and unsteady tyro's keeping, rises like a sikery 
neteor, and instantaneously turning its head one way and its 
tail another snaps the line with one indignant plunge,-- 
 A moment white, then gone for ever." 
But although a nan who "spareth the rod" can never 
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generally descend, we chanced to capture a few of them in St. Mary's 
Loch, the strcams about which are a fitvourite brecding-l)lacc for 
salmon. These were of a large kind, and had becn prevented fi'om 
joining the spring shoals, by their inability to discovcr the outlct to 
the lake; they wcrc soft and loose in the scale, but sccmingly an cu- 
ricing bait for pike, which frequent a smaller sheet of water immc- 
diately above St. Mary's. In the afternoon, happening to use one of 
these smoults on our pike ackle, we remarked how its scales came 
off' ill great numbers, discoverin beneath a pefectparr, not to be mistakeu 
in an one respect. This incidental discovery we further confirmed by 
repeated experiments and are now convinced beyond a doubt of the 
fact, that parr are the young of salmon in a certain state. 
 lor have we availed ourselves in the minutcst degree of the ob- 
servations of our fi'icnd the Ettrick Shepherd, in the Agricultural 
Join'hal; for xve esteem his method of proof as somcxvhat fallacious 
and at war with the established doctrine of chances ; yet we have con- 
vcrsed with those who have asserted the accuracy of Mr. lIogg's 
statement, and we know it to be the constant practice of the bard of 
_ltrive to mark the tail-fin of his parr with a peculiar incision, not 
difficult to recognise. We confcss, however, that it is wonderfifl, first, 
that Mr. Hogg should be able to catch the tcn thousandth portion of 
the parr frequenting Yarrow ; second, that out of a thw hundreds that 
he might catch and mutilate, such a number should reach the sea, 
undergo the many chances of disaster on their way thither, the more 
hideous perils of that clement; that they should ascend to the exact 
stream of their birth, in preference to many others; and that when of 
good size and liable to be taken on ever so many occasions by human 
means, they should, escaping net and hook, otter and leistcr, arrive 
uninjured at Mr. tIogg's feet, and allow him to transfix them through 
and through, in order to discover their personal identity."--1 ). 86. 

The most painfid part of the discovery of the true character 
and status of the parr, is the fearful consequences which may 
now e.ae to the youthflfl progeny of tim human race. Although 
tlmre has been no legislative enactment concerning parr, under 
that particular and al)pro|)riate name, yet the ascertainment ot 
their being young sa]mon brigs them into the same category with 
that noble fish, and places them beneath the shelter of its shield 
and buckler. )rom this it follows, that if the Act be strictly en- 
forced and followed out, all youthful anglers (and anglers indeed 
of every age, but we most compassionate the young) must, in all 
rivers haunted by sahnon, be totally debarred the pleasure of 
the rod or use it at their peril under the risk of conviction and 
heavy fine ; because, as in most rivers the majority of small trout, 
commonly so called, are actually parr or young salmon, it is im- 
possible to angle, in however good faith, tbr ger.uine trout, with- 
out killing also genuine salmon ; and so the son of a respectable 
attorney (we suppose there are such people,) who encrcels, inter 
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Tl,ey vary in polnt of weight fi'om one and a half up to ten or twelve 
pounds weight.* 
" It nmy be remarked however, that lochs containing few or no 
pike, and where small trout, averaging fi'om a quarter to one pound 
weight, are found in great abundance, not unfrequently, along with 
these, possess large individuals of the species, chiefly predatory in 
their habits, and which unquestionably commit havoc to a grcat ex- 
tent among the others. Such fish have frequently been taken by 
trolling in Lochs Laggan, Tay, Ness, and Earn, where the trout cap- 
tured with the fly seldom exceed a pound in weight, and are generally 
not so heavy. These monsters, I may observe, are quite diflhrent in 
character fi'om the S'almo ferox of Lochs Awe and Shin; they are 
merely overgrmvn loch-trout, of the same variety as the general stock 
of the lake they inhabit, or one or other of its tributaries. They 
have been captured, I am tohl weighing 20 lbs. and upwards; nor 
shall I dispute the accuracy of this statement: but feel inclined to give 
it full credence."--1 ). 17. 
Vc are not quite sure as to the fact inferred in the two con- 
cluding sentences of the preceding paragraph--that these enor- 
mous trout are in truth the same as the general stock of lakes 
and their tributaries. As professed naturalists have not .yet 
succeeded in defining the characters which distinguish the dif- 
ferent kinds or even in ascertaining whether these distinctions 
are permanent that is original and specific or accidental and 
subject to variation we cannot blame the mere angler for throw- 
ing so little light upon the subject. We think it likely that 
common loch-trout that is fortunate and well-fed individuals of 
the ordinary race, whicl b under happy auspices have attained 
to an extreme old age will also be tbund of vev unusual size; 
but we certainly have personal knowledge of several film ex- 
pansive lochs aflbrding first-rate feeding-ground--such as 
Loch Ard and Loch Chon, where Salmo fero:e does not 
occur, and where the common variety of Salmo ratio never 
exceeds a few pounds in wcight and where a three or four 
pounder, if not a ,)rodi,w-., is very rare. Now in trolling for 
Salmo ferox, when that sort occurs, a four or five pound fish is 
considered rather small of its kind. The last we chanced to see 
and handle were tl,rcc taken in the course of an hour and a 
hall's trolling in Loch Shin last July by two English gentle- 
men frown lichmold, who had never trolled for tlmse gigantic 
trout before. They weighed respectively nine l)ounds and one 
ounce, six pounds and a qua.rter and three pounds and a half,- 
or close upon nineteen pounds the three. Now in the neigh- 

* We should rejoice exceedingly to tind ourselves (even in our " sear and yel- 
low lcaf") standing by the shores of any loch in which the range of trout could 
be correctly characterized as varying in point of weight from one and a half to 
ten or twelve pounds. We never aw or heard of uch before.--lleviewer. 
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wng.' They were r]ght ; and if boyish eyes, looking through nature's 
microscope, were right, think you fish would be wrong ? 
"Now, this fly of which I am speaking, has a green body, With  
slight yellow east in i, four transparent reticulated vings, lying flat 
over the body, the two under wings being shorter than the upper, and 
these latter longer than the body of the fly. The head and eyes a.p- 
pear brightly burnished. You have seen an imitation cigar with its 
burning end, deceive the most knowing connoisseur. You have seen 
a glass filled with simulated brandy and wat.er, invitingly undulating, 
as it was offered to t most accomplished judge, and taken by him un- 
conscious, until no smell or taste told him of the deception. You 
have seen man deceived by imitations, with his fine eye ibr shape and 
eolour---and yet the philosophers tell you fish cannot be so deceived." 
---P. 50. 

This is not only fine writing, but approaches powerful paint- 
ig. It certainly exhibits several good groups, well fitted to 
afbrd subjects/'or a series of rather striking pictures of domestic 
life. "Artifice detected, or Hemerobius himself again," would 
delight the angler and entomologist ; " The burning of.Havanah, 
or the smokeless smoker" would hold out a model to young men, 
whose maiden aunts mourn over the deteriorated smell of the 
rising generation ; while" The accomplished Judge done brown," 
would shew that the wisest as well as the weakest of mankind 
should never trust to mere appearances, and are often deceived 
thereby. 
The insect above referred to, is Hemerobis 29erla of naturalists ; 
a creature beautiful exceedingly, with delicate lace-like wings, 
a head and body of pale and ghostly green, and eyes lustrous 
as balls of living fire. It flies about in calm summer evenings, 
with wings broadly expanded, but of feeble force, owing to the 
extrene delicacy of their texture, and deficiency of muscular 
power; and hence it never stirs abroad in windy weather. It 
does not affect the river-sial% but is rather a sylvan speeies being 
found along the outskirts of woods, and in well-sheltered fields 
and shrub-encircled gardens, laying its eggs, remarkable for the 
stalk-like elongations by which they are supported, on the leaves 
of lime trees. The instant it touches water with its ample wings 
and veT feeble thorax, it falls flat, helpless, paralysed, upon the sur- 
face, as if deprived of every power of locomotion. We should like 
to see Ephenera's imitation of this species, which led to the dis- 
coverv of its kind ; but if it no more resembles the real one tha 
does lr. Ronalds' drawing of the artificial insect, then the "young 
relative" must indeed have been a sharp-sighted youth. Its 
body, we are told, is to be formed of "very pale green floss silk, 
ted on with silk thread of the same colour' while the wings and 
legs, both of which are yell.owish green in nature are to be corn- 
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quarter ot  an hour. In passing, however, the first fly over him a 
second time, I would use little or no delay. The humour he is in 
for rising at it has already been tested, and there is some possibility 
of its subsiding, should the opportunity be given. Was I convinced, 
however, that the fish started, came towards the hook in a dubious dis- 
trusttul mood, I would then most assuredly allow him a reasonable 
respite ot  some minutes and at the same time substitute another fly 
of smaller dimensions--I do not say less gaudy in appearancc but 
rather the contrary ; for it is well-known iu respect to Scottish rivers, 
that the Irish fly, vith all its glitter, is most killing under a clear 
sky; and on low limpid water; while the Scottish one, sober in hue, 
develops its attractive powers in dull windy weather, and not unfi'e- 
quently vhen the streams are of a deep porter colour, the delight of 
the trout-fisher's eye. This rcfised I would experimcnt according to 
the state of the river with a larger one, and finally as a last resort 
recur to the hook first employed."--P. 266. 
We dare not now venture on any comparison between the pe- 
culiar pleasures aflbrded by our g'eat southern river the Tweed, 
and such as are yielded by our more northern waters. o 
stream in Britain equals the Tweed for the qua.tity of killing 
sport that may be obtained in it, especially if under the auspices of 
the powers that be. re are ourselves practically norse-men, the 
 northern powers" having hitherto accorded every kindness both 
to ourselves and friends. And is not the qclitj or nature of 
that northern sport the more intellectual and exciting oI'the two ? 
We think it is, and so does our ingenious " Scottish Angler," 
even although his lousehold hearth and all his home affections 
are now concentred by tlm banls of tlm great border river. 
" When I speak, however, of sahnon-fishing," says :Mr. Stoddari, 
' I renounce 11 allusion to it as practised under that name by the 
aristocratic fi-equenters of certain portions of the Tweed. To those 
who live at a distance fi'om this river, the feats recorded and vaunted of 
ti'om time to time by these noble piscatores, may appear, as displays 
of skill and craft, highly creditable to the parties engaged. To the 
spectators of them, they are, in many instances, next thing to larcical, 
quite undeserving the name and character of feats of sport, and in 
reality are no more the achievements of those professing to execute 
thegn, than I)unch and Judy is the veritable unassisted performance 
of .'t set of wooden puppets."--I ). 24(;. 
"But I come to the description of the sport itself, so termed, although 
in my opinion but partially entitled to that designation, so far, at 
least, as regards lhc possession of skill and judgment on the part of the 
angler, and also in respect to the kind of salmon forming the majority 
of tlose killed, and which, in the spring season, consist, with COml)m-a- 
tively few exceptions, of kelts and baggits. These, although they 
sometimes run long and sullenly, are very far fi'om having the acti- 
vity of clean-run salmon ; moreover, they m-e totally unfit, after being 
captured ibr hmnan use retaining neither the internal curdiness nor 
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" No; the wild main I trust not. Rather let me wander beside 
the banks of the tranquil streams of the warm South,  in the yellow 
meads of Asphodel,' when the young spring comes forth, and all 
nature is glad; or if a wilder mood comes over me, let me clamber 
among the steeps of the North, beneath the shaggy mountains where 
the river comes foaming and raging everlastingly, wedging its way 
through the secret glen, whilst the eagle, but dimly seen, cleaves the 
winds and the clouds, and the dun deer gaze from the mosses above. 
There, anmngst gigantic rocks, and the din of mountain torrents, let 
me do battle vith the lusty sahnon, till I drag him into day rejoicing 
in his bulk, voluminous and vast."* 

As usual, Mr. Scrope is right. Both are best and we ought 
to accept of either with grateihl hearts. 
- 
"" Farewell !--a word flint must be, and hath been, 
A sound xvhieh makes us linger." 

We request Mr. Scrope to give us the benediction. 
' Farewell then, dear brothers of the angle ; and when you go forth 
to take your pleasure, either in the mountain stream that stru,,lese, 
and roars through the narrow pass, or in the majestic salmon-river 
that sweeps in lucid mazes through the vale, may your sport be ample 
and your hearts light ! But should the fish prove moresa gacious than 
yourselves--a circumstance, excuse mc that is l)y no means impos- 
sible; should they, alas !--but fate avert it,--rejcct your hooked 
gifts, the course of the river will always lead you to pleasant places. 
In these we leave you to the quiet enjoyment of the glorious works oI 
the Creation whether it may be )'our pleasure to go forth when the 
spring sheds its flowery fi'agrance, or in the more advanced season, 
when the sere leaf is shed incessantly, and wafted on the surface ol 
the swollen river." f 

Days amt IVi,.lhts &c., p. 87. q- Ibid., p. 254. 
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" For our part, Rev. Sir, we affirm, on our honour, that neither 
among the old or the new stock of the firm have we met with an), 
single pra.yer similar to the one we received in yours of the 12th inst. ; 
and we hesitate not to set down the publication, as well as the forgery 
of our honourable signature, to the account of the Protestants--it not 
being the first time that our scparated brethren have had recourse to 
such discreditable artifices in order to east ridicule on us. 
" In conclusion, then, we intentionally repeat our assertion we 
are not the authors of this prayer, and do not hesitate to affirm that 
the Protestants are the sole authors of it." 

Sir Culling imtnediately wrote to M. Boucher and other 
parties and obtained the most satisi'actory proof that the identi- 
cal copy read in Exeter tIall had been purchased at the ware- 
house of the firm who charged the l)rotestants with tle attlor- 
ship, and with forging their " honourable signature." Ve, 
al apropos howcvcr ibr those gentlemcn came out the awkward 
fact announced in the subjoined letter :-- 
 July 31, 1847. 
 DEAR Sm,--The Voix Nouvelle of July 28th contains the follow- 
ing extracts from the judicial journals of Paris :--' An action has been 
brought against M. Alcau, Publisher of Engravings, and M. Rcn6, 
Printer lthe former fi)r not making the legal dcclm'ation 
graving rel)resenting the apparition of the Holy Virgin ; the latter lbr 
the same offence, and for not depositing the letterpress accompanying 
the Engraving   The Tribunal of Correctional Police (6th Chambrc) 
has delivered to-day (July 3, 1847,) its judgment in the 
IIAS CONDEMNED 1..LCAN TO A [ONTI[ OF IMI'RISONMENT and a Fine 
of a Hundred Francs; and M. Ren6 to a Fine of Five Tliousan[! 
Francs ; One Thousand for on-Declaration, One Thousand for not 
making the Deposit, and Three Thousand for omitthg the Ame of the 
l'rbter; and has sentenced both to pay costs in equal slares.' 
" These are the parties (at least one of them) wlo wisled 
people of Newcastle to believe them about the name of the Prbter ou 
the celebrated Prayer to the Virgin. 
" The 1)rovidcne of God has wonderthlly interfered and eonvieled 
M. Alean of being in the habit of publishing works, and fi-audulently 
evading the responsibility of publication. 
" I beg you to insert this Letter in the Newcastle Papers, iu con- 
firmation of the proof xvhich I have already afforded, llmt h.Iessrs. 
Alcan's denial of the authenticity of the Prayer, bearing the name of 
their predecessor, Victor Janct is not to bc credited.--I am, &c. 
"Ron'. VALTEnS, Esq. " C. E. EARDLEY." 
. 
Passing along Fleet Strect London soon after reading this 
correspondence, I noticed a crowd of people standing at a book- 
seller's slmp, (Richardson's, No. 172,) reading a placard lung 
up at the windows fi'om which the following is an extract 
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The Tablet assures us, the Catholic hierarchy is about to be fully 
established, while the Courts of St. James's and the Vatican are 
about to interchange envoy% and for the first time since t]e 
]eformation to maintain relations of amity. Of the wisdom of 
such relations We do not here pronounce any opinion. But, if 
they slmuld directly or indircctly involve further sanction and 
supporg of the Roman Catholic religion by the Government of 
this countT, it behoves the peopleto whom the Government 
is rcsponsibl% and who are themselves responsible to IIim who 
will no give His glory to anotherto know what the system 
really is to whose maintenance and propagation they are com- 
mitted by their rulers. 
It is in no party or sectarian spirit that we approacl this sub- 
jccg. We have no purpose to serve by exaggeration or distor- 
tion. We wish to speak nothing but the trutl b and we should 
be sorry to speak it in acrimony, yre will state simple facts on 
indubitable authorityand in such a spirit we trust as will 
commend them to the candid attention of Roman Catholics as 
well as Irotestants. Ig concerns thbm and we pray tlmt they 
may lay it seriously to heart. 
In the performance of this task we have an excellent example 
seg us by the author of the first work on our list. His feeling 
towards the Church of :Rome would be considered by some far 
too indulgent. But though he does not speak harshly and is 
evidently reluctant to pronounce the painfil conclusion to wlich 
his investigations irresistibly conduct him yet he deals honestly 
with his subjeet and fidly establishes, and ably vindicates the 
great pZineiples of Protestantism. If Mr. Tyler, the (:lever 
author of ' Popery, its Character and Crimes" read Mr. 
Tyler's work, he would see that an argument loses nothing of 
its force or effeet by its fi'eedom fi'om offensive and opprob:ious 
epithets printed in vehement capitals. IIis book however, 
abounds in information and illustrations which may arrest the 
Romeward tendencies of Protestants and be available in eontro- 
versy though we cannot approve of the spirit in which it is 
written. 
We are inclined to think that Protestants are not generally 
aware of the extent to which the Virgin Mary engrosses the 
worship of the Church of Rome. A few extracts fi'om the Jesuit 
Father Gallifet will give them some idea of it :-- 
'To vhon do men recur for relief more confidently in their 
spiritual and temporal wants than to Mary ? To whon do sinners 
. fly to obtain pardon of their crimes sooner than to Mary, who is their 
refuge ? * * * Confidence in this powerful :Mediatrix is so en- 
graven in the hearts of the faithful, that even in unforeseen accidents, 
under which by an involuntary impulse one recurs to God, :Mary is 
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whole and undefiled, vithout doubt he shall perish everlastingly. *  
Whom at length he took (assumlsit) himself into heaven; and she 
sitteth at the right hand of her Son, not ceasing to pray to her Son for 
us. This is the faith concerning the Virgin Mary ; which except every" 
one believe fitithfully and firmly hc cannot be saved." 
In the Litany addressed to Mary these sentences occur :-- 
 Holy Mary, whom all things praise and venerate, pray for us.---- 
Be propitiousspare us O Lady. From all evil deliver us O 
Lady.In the devastating hour of death, deliver us, O Lady.--From 
the horrible torments of hell deliver us, O Lady. Ve'sinners do 
beseech thee to hear us. That thou wouldest be pleased to give 
eternal rest to all the faithful departed, we beseech thee to hear us 
O Lady." 
The following prayer fi'om the same canonized Saint will be 
found in his works (vol. vi. p. 406) though its existence has 
often been doubted or denied by reason of its incredible blas- 
phemy : 
" Therefore, O Empress, and our most benign Lady, 5y tte rgfit of 
a Motlter COLD thy most beloved Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that he vouchsafe to raise our minds from the love of earthly things 
to heavenly desires who liveth and reigneth.Jure Matrs imiera tuo 
dlectissmo dfi lio." 
The phrase in the Liturgy_/][ostra te esse 3[atremhas re- 
ceived from the worshippers of Mary a two-fold lnterpretation 
the one retbrring to Chris b and the other to Christians. The 
first is that conveyed in the prayer of Bonaventura and adopted 
by crowds of iris imitators. The second is founded on the pas- 
sage in the Gospel of John where our Lord commits his aged 
Mother to the care of his beloved disciple and says to her 
" Behold thy Son." It is said that John here represents all Chris- 
tiansand that they were thus constituted the children of h.ary. 
But they have another idea of her relationship to God which 
would give her a natural clahn over the redeemed as their 
mother. She is "the ])ouse o the Eternal Father." In this 
ca.pacity to% she has work to do with the Deity. In a collection 
of hymns to her honour called" Nouveau Recueil de Cantiques 
h l'usage des Confr6ries des Paroisses de Parish" Paris 1839 
p. 175, we have the following as part of a hymnwhat an idea 
it gives of the Supreme Ruler ! 
" Cabn tire rage of tly fieavenly fisand ! 
:Let him show himself kind to all those that are thine ! 
Of thy heavenly husband calm the rage ! 
Let his heart be soften'd towards us." 
TYLER, pp. 24, 29-34. 
Mr. Tayler has some forcible remarks on the practice of' tho 
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He says he selected the date of the "most Blessed Virgin's trium- 
phant Assumption in heaven ; that Se who has been through every 
great ealatnity, our patroness and protectress, may watch over u. writ- 
ig to you, and lead our mind by her heavenly influence to those coun- 
cils which may prove most salutary to Christ's floek."--And he calls 
her "our greatest confidence, even the whole foundation of our ]tope.--- 
ostra maxima fiducia, imo toto ratio spei nostr,'c." 
The most extravagant devotee of the dark ages could say no 
more than tllis. The author of this language canonized a Saint 
(Francis Liguori)in 1839, who has written much on the subject 
of the Virgin's oces and glory. Many of his works have been 
recently reprinted and widely circulated. Among these the most 
popular is "The Glories ofMary ;"--which, with all his other 
productions, received the sanction of the sacred College of Car- 
dinals and several Popes. We are told by the author of' his 
Life, prefixed to the "Glories," published by Coyne, Dublin, iu 
1825, that-- 
" The cardinals were unaMmous that the virtues of the deceased had 
attained the heroic degree ; which the Pope confirmed by his solemn 
decree of the 7th of May, 1807. 
"The process of his beatification specifies that more than a hundred 
miracles were performed by the Saint during his life, and twcnty-cight 
after death! The Brief declaring him blessed, dated September 6th, 
1816, authorized the celebration of a Mass in his honour, for which 
the Pope prescribed suitable prayers, every year in the dioceses of 
lgoeera and St. Agatha. In consequence of numerous solicitations, 
his holiness was induced, on the 28th of February, 1818, to sign the 
decree which introduced the cause of this blessed man for canoniza- 
tion. At length the decree of his canonization was published by his 
late holiness, Pope Pius VIII., on the 16th of May, 1830, by his 
holiness, Pope Gregory XVI."--t-'. 21. 
This work, therefore, is stamped with the highest authoritywhieh 
the Church oF Rome could possibly give it. The edition before 
us is " earefiflly revised by a Catholic Priest." He takes great 
pains to free Liguori from the charge of putting Mary in the 
place of Christ, by quoting other wo'ks of the author, in which 
the claims of the Deity are acknowledged, and by putting in ex- 
planatory phrases, and saving clauses, in marginal notes. IIe 
avails hilnself' of the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Ward, the author 
of the " Ideal Church," who stands up for the orthodoxy of 
Liguori with great spirit. We shall first quote that testimony, 
and then give extracts fi'om "The Glories of' Mary," which 
will enable the reader to form a correct opinion of its value : 
" In his Ideal of a Christian Church, (page 427,) Mr. Ward, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, says: ' In a fiture chapter I 
lope to give a few (luotations mcrelr br wa' of speeimen to show 
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Grant us thy bliss supernal, 
0 Marye, gentle Marye, 
To share, and home eternal." 

" I fidn would raise 
Life, prayer, and praise, 
To thee, Oh cleanse my soul !" 

" Great fifith is mine 
In thee, Ladye, in Thee." 

"Star of the sea, 
Fountain and spring of light, 
That sett'st us ti'cc 
From all the fears of night; 
In misery 
I call on thee, 
Look down fi'om heaven's height."--I ). 237. 

We must now say a few words about the famous Scapula; 
and as the history of it is vcv curious wc shall give it as con- 
ciscly as possible. 
The author of' the "Short Treatise;' &c. gravely assures us 
that :-- 
' The singular prerogatives of this holy Confi'aternity of the Sca- 
pular, above all others, are--First, that it is no human invention, but, 
as the divines say, de jure Divin.o ; having its institution immediately 
from heaven. Secondly, that it is favoured with the singular protec- 
tion of the Queen of Heaven, who is the patroness and advocate of 
this Confi'atcrnity. Thirdly, that it hath the promise of eternal salva- 
tion. Fourthly, it avails much to abbreviate the expiating flames of 
purgatory. Finally, ever since its first institution, it hath been fi- 
voured by Ahnighty God with many graces and miracles, insomuch 
that by means of the sacred Scapular, the sick ha.th frequently been 
restored to their former health, persons bewitched and possessed by 
the devil have been delivered. Women in travail have been mira- 
culously assisted. This sacred habit also hath appeased violent tem- 
pests, when it hath been cast into the sea. by those that were in danger. 
Briefly, it. is known by daily experience that the Scapular is a sovereig 
preservative and remedy against all tle evils of this life, both spiritual 
and temporal; insomuch that the devils xnany timcs have been heard 
to howl and cry most miserably, saying, Vo to us, by reason of the 
sacred Scapular of the Blessed Virgin :Mary of Mount Carmcl."--I ). 8. 
Now for our history. The most ancient and famous Order of 
the Blessed Virgin was founded on the Mountain of Carmel 
about 930 years before the coming of' our Saviour! The insti- 
tutor of' it was the great prophet Elias. The little cloud which 
he saw rising out of' the sea signified the Virgin Mary. Where- 
tbre by express command of' Ahnighty God, he presently began 
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time ordained that the wealth (and of a particular kind only) of 
certain persons living in certain districts should maintain the 
poverty they comprised, without troubling itself as to the rate of 
c.harge. It was fully recognised, also, at the time of the discus- 
son alluded to, in the speeches in Parliament, and in the docu- 
ments of'. tle Commissioners of" Inquiry, and in the language of 
those who, before or since, have treated this subject., that the 
mnount and degree of pauperism, were much the consequence of 
the conduct and system pursued by parochial authoritiesthat 
a .just, firm, and liberal dealing with the labourer, in some way or 
other, prevented the degeneration of the class into pauperism; 
whilst a careless and corrupt administration rapidly and indefi- 
nitely increased it.. 
It was also supposed (by the more sanguine) that once en- 
lightened as to their true interests, all partieslandlords, manu- 
facturers, farmers, operatives, and labourers, would respectively 
find their advantage in steering clear of the old abuses, and per- 
severing steadily in the course of amendment. And to some ex- 
tent this did ensue ; but not universally, nor without a great, strug- 
gle in particular parts, where strong local connex:.on, or firmly- 
rooted corruption, were stout enough to withstand the refbrm. 
Unfortunately for the success of the measureindeed for the 
arriving at sound conclusions in a matter of such vital importance 
to the whole of our social fabricfrom the very first it has served 
as a battle-field for political partisans on each side. The leaders 
themselves of' neither of the great parties have been guilty of' 
resorting to this unworthy warfare; but the subordinates have 
nade up for their lack of" importance, by their declamations to 
attract out-door favour and notoriety. Their views and sin- 
cerity will in time come to be appreciated, if' they are not so 
already; at t.leir just value. This busy appetite for popular 
applause has led to constantwe wish we could add, harmless 
attenpts to impair or improve the principle laid down in 1834. 
Sometines the allowance in aid of children, more often the bas- 
tardy clauses, lastly those of the impotent and infirm--the edu- 
cation, growth exereise mul recreation of the rising broods of 
pauper children, have exercised the patience of tle House of Com- 
mons. It was then no wonder if, among a nmnber of gentlemen 
lledged as nany of them were to their eonstituents to do some- 
thing to make its operation less distasteful, desirous as they were 
of doing nothig seriously to injure the neasure which in their 
hearts they loved, yet eompelled to redeem their pledges, in 
which they had professed their hatein circumstances so curi- 
ous, it is not surprising ira eonstant meddling by committees or 
by Acts of Parlimnent has taken place. 5[any of these inquiries 
were really not worth the tine that was bestowed upon them 
even if we did not set a higl value on the time of those eminent 
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we could be reconciled to hear of even a decrease of l)Ol)ulation, 
it would be in Lincolnshire where despite of' draining the fens 
can never be made inviting or thvourable to human longevity. 
The whole of the rural ecoomy of that district is arranged ac- 
cordingl)5 to get in the crops with the smallest quantity of indi- 
genou l':abour relying on the migratory but regular assistance of 
Irishmen ibr the hay and harvest--( ' Hyems ignava colono") 
--and as long as suc'h cau be had it appears to be a natural and 
beneficial ar:angement for all parties by which the number of 
l)ersons of necessity exposed to the agues and exhalations of the 
wintry season is reduce(| to a minimum; and such an object 
will sufficiently account for the slight increase in some parishes 
and the actual decrease in others of habitations remarked by 
5It. :Peel. 
But Lincolnshire is not the only county; the same systematic 
destruction is alleged by Mr. Wing to be going on round Bed- 
tbrd. We have examined the returns from the six or eight 
l)arishes withi a radius of three miles fi'om Bedford and they 
contradict Mr. Wing's statement. Goldington in 1831 had 99 
houses in 1841 it had 111; Renhold had increased tl'om 76 to 
88; Clapham from 65 to 75; Oakley fi'om 92 to 103; Kemp- 
ston from 327 to 367 ; Elstowe ti'on 108 to 112 ; Biddenham 
fi'om 59 to 62; Browham had 61 at each period. In these eight 
parishes, which are chiefly rural, the houses have increased fi'om 
87 to 974 or very nearly 11 per cent. ; while we are told and 
expected to believe lhat systematic depopulation is going ou 
'ound J3edford. Tle town itself has increased still more. 
The statements are quite as sweeping as to lleadig. h'. 
Chadwick upon this point is quite positive and thinks he could 
prove it by means of witnesses. In that ease we do not know 
what is to be said or thought of our populatio returns; they 
certainly appear to refute his facts. Round lleading lie (in 
Berkshire) the parishes of Tilehurst, Cavershm, Purley, Pang- 
bourne and Mapledurham containing respectively in 1831 and 
1841 the following numbers of houses : Tilehurst 348-4:12 ; 
Caversham 260-297; Purley 35-38; Pangbourne 139-152; 
]Iapledurham 102-103. To be quite sure we looked across the 
river into Oxbrdshire but neither there can we find a basis for 
l:[r. Chadwiek's conclusions. Islip has increased fi'om 135 houses 
in 1841 to 150; gatligton fi'om 356 to 396; Lower Ileyford 
from 81 to 116 ; Steeple Aston fi'oln 120 to 122. The last with 
lal)ledurham  showing not a decrease but only an abseice of 
notable increase; and it is tlms demonstrated that the witnesses 
who spoke so positively to depolmlation  have given the reins 
wholly to their imagination or have been grossly imposed upon 
themselves. Whichever be the case, we do but discharge a duty 
in exposhg their mis-statements and in cautioning the members 
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Unions--a body, in short, substantially resembling the heritors h 
Scotland; essentially differing from the ordinary guardians in 
having a permanent interest in the property of the district and 
the character of the labourers. 5It. Vhite's two boards of guar- 
dians (one of which we are certain would be extremely difficult 
to assemble fl-equently enough for the important funciions cast 
upon it,) seem a clmnsy maehine-, besides which his Ihith in his 
re.me(ly is founded on what appears to us extremely problematical, 
wz. an "improt'ed managemet givig improved viecs on tle sub- 
ject." We wish we could bring ourselves to believe that the 
"improved views and management" were courageous enough to 
stand up successflflly against the clamour raised out ot doors. 
]3ut until this is the case we must decline putting any confidence 
in Mr. White's sanguine expectations of ex oficio principle ad 
practice. 
Lastly we must notice Mr. Lumley one of" the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Poor Law Commission. IIe approves of-the 
late change in the law, (conferring immovability after five years' 
industrial residence,) but is not for the abolition of all settlement 
vith Mr. Chadwick and some others. Such a step he thinls 
would be neither beneficial to the community at large nor wholly 
to the poor themselves ; because as the power or" removal acts as a 
stimulus to the poor man it induces industrious exertion on his 
part to prevent it--take away the stimulus and he becomes 
inert. 
We must own that if that stimulus be removed fi'om both la- 
bourer and rate2payer in the agricultural districts we do not see 
by what adequate totive it can be replaced in the breast of either. 
I'eginning with the latter- He now lnows that in proportion 
as the population is unemployed it will become chargeable upo 
the rates to which he is an immediate and direct contributor and 
although in many instances hc pays dearly for work ill-pertormed 
or which comes to the same thing, employs weak and elderly 
people to execute work which would be more expeditiously and 
economically, perfbrmed by young .active men yet as the former 
are to be kept alive at his expcnse either by wages or a levy of' 
rates he naturally prefbrs that form which brings him in 'ome 
though an inadequate return ibr his outlay. ]:'or as rate it would 
be all lost. But once fl'ee him from the pecuniary cousequences 
on the one hand, of a large mass of unemployed second and third- 
rate work-people whom it is not worth his or any body else's 
while to hire; make .him liable only in common with an area 
twenty times the size of that hitherto chargeable with the result 
of misconduct or negligence of this sort--bent only on securing 
to himself the largest return for hi_s expenditure in wages ; he will 
cease to take the interest he is now forced to do i the moral 
condition and circumstances of the labouring class around him 
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cation onlynay, even with a board of herltors or landlords, we 
should fear the tendency to profision would be greater than to 
fi'ugality, unless the state reserved to itself' a more active and 
authoritative interference to prevent waste than it assumed under 
the former rgime. With either a National or an Union-rating 
stock in trade in England s]ould be made to contribute, as do 
means and substance in Scotland. Every man would then 
have an interest in the proper administration of the law, and 
would not willingly see it used for unworthy purposes, or its pro- 
eeeds bestowed on undeserving objects. This at present is want- 
ing: so long as one species of property remains liable, it will 
count for the apathy with which those who were not possessed of" 
such property, beheld or encouraged the profusion of which it 
and not they bore the cost; and the obloquy so shamefully 
directed against those upright and courageous men who reduced 
within more moderate dimensions, the hideous mass of pauper- 
ism, by which this country was wellnigh overwhehned. 
There is, however, less objection in principle to the formation 
of towns comprising many parishesparticularly if' manufactur- 
inginto one, for the purpose of rating and settlement. In the 
country we rely on one set of motives, safe-guards, and checks 
there is what Lord Brougham hapl)ily termed the patriarchal 
feeling, which in the midst of the rural ignorance in which it is 
displayed makes up for tle want of' that enterprise and progress 
that marks the town. Relieve the country employers and pro- 
prietors of this and you would at once have to provide for a 
large floating mass of agricultural idleness, wlieh would be ex- 
pelled fi'om its present siteseompelled to give wayto more skilled 
labour wlfieh would come in and supersede it. But in a town the 
case is otherwise. The population is necessarily recruited bythe 
influx from tle eountw and without such external aid we do not 
believe--unless in the more healthy onesthat reproduction 
would go on so that the numbers from the indigenous popula- 
lation could be maintained. It is the constant flow of ac- 
tivity and enevg35 often doubtless interrnpted by "strikes" and 
manufacturing depressions and stoppages, but as often recover- 
ing fi'om the-, by means of the onward tendency of art and 
civilization, almost irrespective of the efforts of individual mas- 
ters. The latter are powerless against a current, though their 
united endeavours may sometimes give it a direction and turn; 
and while in the country individual will and exertion must be 
looked t% for acting on l'he supply of labour, and preventing its 
aeeumulationin the town the general principle will aeeomplislx 
every thingmere private effort nothing. 
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AtT. V.--1. The l I hire Cat. Illustrated by J. V. Ediaburgh, 
1848. 
2. FortuMo. Illustrated bv ,l. V. Edinburgh 18415. 
3. Ou" Street.  ' "" 
By ". 5I. ]'IIACKEI:AY, london 1848. 

WJ must not colllqne our Christmas literature to carols. The 
great annual era has not only its soeial but also its sacred asso- 
ciations ; and mingling with all its becoming tones of merriment 
mav be other and more solelnn strains. But still, as Chrishnas 
claims its carol as by birthright why should not Critieisln have a 
carol of its own ? 'J'he mistleto% as fitly as the birch, may be his 
emblem, who alternately caresses and chastises the offspring of hu- 
man intellect. Unquestionably there comes once a year a season 
Mmn e"erybody really is or tries or pretends to b% nore than 
asually hilarious and happy. A glorious old poet, with his eye 
and his heart fldl of tle bright and beautiful 2Egean sings of 
the "incalculable laughing of the waves." Oh musical nd un- 
translatable Greek words! Itow exquisite and instantly per- 
eeptible is their imagery! We have so seen and heard the sea 
a hundred times rippling, gurgling dinlding , twinkling with 
the perpetual play of myriads of diamond sparkles which were 
so plainly the laughter of the waters, that we have been fain to 
hold our sides with our hands, and laugh back again to the 
eheerful sunshiny face of the Great ])eel). ,.,ll(]. laughing away 
it was, and often will b% as if' all tlat lay below its surthce were 
speekless l)ebbles and pure sands, witlout any dull weeds, or 
slimy shapes, or dismal wrecks. Thus too we might speak of 
the aspect of manhood, womanhood, and ehildhood ill the latter 
days of December and the earliest days of January, when a eon- 
fltent hurricane of chuckling shakes harmoniously the rotundity 
of the terrestrial planet. Shall the critic alone sulkily despise 
or coldly escape the ini?etion of general merriment '! Many 
gentle thoughts and wise purl)oses should utterly forbid in him 
any., such: ,rim invulnm ability" 
It is iml)ossible to despise the good humour of the New Year 
holidays. For there is at that time a store of virtue, as we look 
upon (hem in toys mad tarts in pantomimes and l)lum-puddings. 
Nor can it possibly be the cas% that the fi'ank jo.yousness the 
kindly and nciglbourly cordiality, glcaning and rining for ten 
days round about us on every sid% melt 11 away" like snow- 
fla'kes in the river, and leave no trace be]find theln. The prattle 
of so many children does not laSS quite into emptv- air and 
nothingness. The companionshil) is not unproaqtaljle which, 
for a tiw hours, so playfully yet so earnestly intertwines the 
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white hairs of th.e grands're, with the sunny ringlets of the 
youngest of his race ; the silver and the goMen chords stirred 
by the breathings of the same innacent gaiety, fill our habita- 
tions with music of which the ec]oes cling to the hearth-stones 
and linger among the rahers. In the intercourse of riper age, 
also, bearded men, in spite of themselves, crush and stifle many 
rough and bitter things, beneath the closer warmer pressure with 
which hands are then grasped. Hamfibal softened mountains 
with vinegar. The sweeter potency of a Christmas laugh has 
often nelted the heart of man--harder than an Alp, more rugged 
than an Apennine. The cackle, perhaps, of a Christmas goose 
has sometimes saved the capitol of a man's soul fi'om a Gallic in- 
vasion of bad passions. This is not a mirth to be despised. 
Christmas being, in fact, annually a great era, should, like 
any other great era, possess a peculiar literature imbued with a 
prcdominatintz spirit, and marked by characteristic iat.ures. 
the romanc% and the drama, ({br there is not, properly speaking 
any prose)of this jovial epoch. The phalanx of Elizabethan 
tragedians who hurled forth with tremendous and unprece- 
dented energy, desperate impulses, daring fancies, and gloomy 
ruminations have been considered to tbrebode as well as to fore- 
run the volcafic hurly-burly of.the Great Rebellio. The c- 
hort of conic wits who flouted modesty and flaunted their licen- 
tiousness in the glare of the Restoration have been thought to 
reflect fifith[ully the temporary effervescence of that national in- 
toxication. But these mirrors fling back feeble and crooked 
copies when tested beside the clear and vigorous images da- 
guerreotyped by the literature of Christmas. For then ' motley's 
the only wear," and our axen tempers yield to the impress of 
the grotesque and the eccentric. We are prepared to witness 
and to play fantastic tricks of all sorts in all quartere. Our 
imagination shapes the whole external world to suit the dimen- 
sions and the colours of its caprice. We do not mean that 
during a particular tbrtnight a giant seems to be so many feet 
taller, or a dwarf to be so many inches more lowly in stature 
or that the roar of a lion in a caravan is nore'dreadful, or 
that the canvass of a panorama is more intensely like a line- 
oSbattle ship or a squadron of French Cuirassiers, than at 
any other time. But we mean that giants and dwarfs, 
and tents redolent of hymaas or Bengal tigers, and the 
peristrephic thunders of the bombardments of Algiers are to 
be taken as the representatives of the people, and place and 
noises with whirls, tbr a particular fortnight, it may be our whim- 
sical pleasure to fill the earth. These, and such as these, b 
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tains of thought as well as of feeling, begin to bubble into liglt. 
We cannot interpret ourselves to him. 
He who has never dedicated an entire holiday to play in i the 
part of wandering q'elemachus with a clild tbr his lentor, 
tracking with docile feet at the caprice of his guide a labyrinthine 
career ti'om street to street and ti'om sloop to shopdefraying 
as well as he can a wilderness of miscellaneous estimates from an 
inexhaustible half-sovereign--distending with a museum ot' pur- 
chases all the pockets of his garments, ti'om wlich protrude the 
mouths of tin-trmnpets, and tle snouts of barkig dogs, and 
lhe tails of elastic frogs and the extremities of Noah's ark, as the 
horns of a goat have bee see to decorate the jaws of' a gorged 
boa-constrictor ;steering so tYeighted deviously homewards witlt 
the consciousness that his identity lms been long ago engulfed 
in his resemblanceto a carrier's waggonsurrendering gradually 
the cargo to tle rhpine of a little nation of "young barbarians 
all at play," md, ultimately, losing all recollection of everything 
in the whirlwind of shouts of admiration, and screams of envy, 
he who has never done all this, and never felt the keenest inter- 
est while he was doing it, has failed to study so as to decipher a 
pregnant page in the diaries of life and claraeter. We cannot 
unriddle even our axioms to him. Out of the toys comes the 
passion, the reflection, the action which signit)" the hild to be so 
infinitely above the beasts that perish; out of the ehihl eoxnes 
the man who may sway empires. These lMidays of children, so 
iidl always of animation, :yet such constant repetitions one of 
another, are they not like the pyranfids of Nile ? Centuries 
make no change on them. But who has quite dug out the mean- 
ing which they keep elnballncd ? 
Many obse/;vations arc made on Christmas ltooks wlich fill us 
with astonishment. We have leard such prodnctions discussed 
as if the vast conceptions of Milton and tle discursive erudition 
of Gibbon had been, and ought to be, at work in composing 
them. ]igid, symmetrical disquisitions are enunciated to denounce 
the emptiness of tim effusion, and to demonstrate the manifest 
decline of the talents of t.lm author. Dirges are chanted over 
the fading strength of a genius which twelve montls before might 
have bee thotght wortly to woo and win Cli% or Melpolnene 
or Euterpe. Tle readers in 18-17 being more bilious tlmn 
in 18:1:6, lament unanimously tlat the " Carol" of the one 
Christlnas is a deplorable fidlig off fi'om the " Chimes" of 
the other. But it is worth while to ask these nourners 
over a progressive degeneracy, if they know very accurately 
in what the merit either of ' Carol" or of " ChilnS" consists? 
a, Ve might then settle more correctly by what tribunal their de- 
merits should be tried. For it is proper to recollect the opinion 
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a week eve T year in which we sl:ould write and read tell sories 
and listen to them is just the slirit of 

" delight in little things, 
The buoyant clild suvviving in the man ;" 

For wlat ve ]a.ve now written ]as not been written in solitude. 
The ebb and the flow of tle tide of a vast population has been 
unceasingly befi)re our eyes and in our cars. Beneath us masses 
of quict orderly, hal)py pcople have been frown sunrise to su- 
set thronging the tloroughhrcs of a great cit.y indefatigable in 
its manufacturing industry--dauntless in its commercial enter- 
prise--the heart of a rich ,qgricultural province--the seat of two 
ancient universities--the abode of a sagacious cultivatcd gene- 
rous i'ace. Swelling upwards to our heart every moment tho 
voices of their joyance 
" Ilave all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 
As if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps." 
And as we looked dovn fi'om tle windov on the crowd below, 
we observed that tle father or mother with a smile was always 
led by the child. So Criticism wrote a Carol on ew Yea"s 
Day. 
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AUT. VI.--tlorae Biblicae Quotidianae. Daily Scripture Read.. 
ings. By the late TnoM.s CHALMES, D.D., LL.D. Edited 
by the Rev. WILLn H.tA LL.D. Vols. I. II. Edin- 
burgh 1847-48. . 

"*rHEN at the close of some long summer's day we come sud- 
denly, and, as we think, before his time, upon the ])road sun going 
down in his tranquillity into the unclouded west we cannot keep 
our eyes fi'om the great spectacl%--and when he is gone the 
shadow of him haunts our sight- we see, everywhere--upon the 
spotless hcaven upon the distant mountains upon the fields and 
upon the road at our fcct--that dim stranze changefid image 
--and if our eyes shut, to recover themsves, we still find in 
them, like a dying flam% or like a gleam in a dark place, the 
unmistakeable phantom of the mighty orb that has set,--an4 
were we to sit down as we have often don% and try to record 
by pencil or by pen our impression of that holy time, still would 
xa' be there. We must have patience with our ey% it will not 
let the impression go,--that spot on which the radiant disk was 
impressed is insensible to all other outward things tbr a time" 
its best relief is to let it wander vaguely over earth and sky and 
repose itself on the mild shadowy distance. 
So it is when a great, and good and beloved man departs 
sets--it nay be suddenly--and to us who know not the times 
and the seasons too soon. We gaze eagerly at his last hours and 
when he is gone, never to rise again on our sight, we see his 
image wherever we go, and in whatsoever we are engaged, and 
we try to get quit o or to record by words our wonder, and our 
sorrow and our affection we cannot see to do it, for the "idea 
of his life" is for ever coming into our 
into all our thughts and we can do little else than let our mind 
in a wise passveness hush itself to rest. 
The sun returns--he knows his rising-- 
"To-morrow he repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky ;" 
but man lieth down and riseth not again till the heavens are no 
more. Never again will he whose "Meditations" are now before 
us, lift up the light of his countenance upon us he will be no 
more seen among men. 
We need not say we look upon h]m as a great man as a good 
man as a beloved manquis desiderio sit pudor tam cari capitis 
Ve cannot now go very curiously to work to scrutinize the com-- 
VOL. VIII. 0, XVI. 
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look-l-that "diviner mind"--the poco pih--the "little more." 
Watson Gordon's is too much of the mere clergyman  is a 
pleasant likeness, and has the shape of' his mouth, and the set- 
ting of his feet very good. Duncan's is a work of genius--and 
is the giant looking Ul)  awakening, but not a.walened--it is a 
very fine picture. Mr. Hill's Calotypes we like better than all 
the rest; because what in them is true is absolutely s% an([ 
they have some delicate renderings which are all but beyond 
the power of any mortal artist; tot" though art is mighty, na- 
ture is mi.ghtier--" it is the art of God." The one of the Doctor 
sitting with his grandson " /brnm/," is to us the bestwe have 
the true grandeur of' his t%rm--his bulk--like one of the elder 
gods. Kenneth MLeay's is admirable--spirited--and has that 
look of shrewdness and vivacity vhich he had when he was 
observing and speaking keenly--it is morcover a finc broad 
manly bit of art. MLeay is the :Raeburn of miniature painters 
--he does a ga'eat deal with little. The Daguerreotype is in its 
own way excellent it gives the externality of the man to per- 
fection but it is Dr. Chalmers at a stand still--his mind and 
feelings "pulled up" for the second that it was taken. Steell's 
is a noble bust--has a stern heroic expression and beauty about it, 
and fi'om wanting colour and shadow and the eyes, it relies upon a 
certain simplicity and dignity ;--in this it completely succeeds-- 
the mouth is handled with extraordinary subtlety and sweetness, 
and the hair hangs over that ample brow like a glorious cloud. 
We think this head of I)r. Chalmers the artist's greatest bust. 
In reference to the assertion we have made as to bulk entering 
into the formation of a powerfifl mind Dr. Chalmers used to 
say when a man of activity and lmblic mark was mentioned" is 
he weighty? has he weight ?" "he has promptitude--has he 
power?" " he has power--has he intelligence? has he a dis- 
cerning spirit ?" 
These are great practlca] universal truths. How few if' any 
of' our greatest men have ever had all these three faculties large 
--fin% sound, and in "pcri%ct diapason." Your men of' I)romp- 
titude, without power or ju(lgmcnt are common, and are useful. 
But they are apt to run wild to get needlessly brisk, unpleas- 
antly incessant. A weasel is good or bad as the case may be,- 
good against vermin--bad to meddle with ;--but an inspired 
vcasel a weasel on a mission is terrible indeed,--mischievous 
beyond calculation, making up for want of momentum by in- 
'eteracy killing lille lightning by its speed; "fierce as wild 
bulls, untameable as .files." Of such men we have now-a-days 
too many. Men are too mucl in the way of'supposing that doing 
is being ; that theology and cxcogitation, and fierce dogmatic 
assertion of what they consider truth is godliness; that obedi. 
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its origin h some great and exalted region--ha some mountain- 
truth--:some high, imnutable reality; it did not rise in a plain 
and quietly drain its waters to the sca,--it came sheer down fi'om 
above. He got hold of some simple truth--the love of God tho 
Divine method of justification, the unchangeablencss of human 
nature the supremacy of conscience, the honourableness of all 
men; and having got this vividly before his mind, on he mved 
--the river rose at onc% drawing everything into his course--- 

All thoughts, all passions, all desires,-- 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame," 

things outward and things inward, interests immediate and re- 
mote--God and eternity--men, miserable and immortal--this 
world and the next--clear light and unsearchable mystery--the 
word and the works of God--everything contributed to swell the 
volume, and add to the onward and widening flood. His river 
did not flow like Denham's Thames,-- 

Strong without rage, without o'erfloving full; 
Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull." 

There was strength, but likewise rage; a fine fi'enzythero 
was, owing chiefly to its rapidity and to its being raised by his 
affections often in the stream of his thoughts some confusion; 
some overflowing of the banks; some turbulenc% and a certain 
noble immensity ;--but its origin was clear and cclm, above the 
region of clouds and storms. If you saw it ; if you took up 
and admitted entirely his propositio'ia--his starting idea, then all 
else moved on; but once set agoing once on his way there 

mcnt, hath built himself a livelong monument,"--clear, spiritual--powerful, but 
not by reason of its loudness,--human in its speech, in its sorrow--angelic in its 
uinging--quiring to the youug-eyed cherubim__this moment touching us to the 
quick, the next soothing, and then down into the depths of despair, of wrath, of 
gentleness. :Nimble, self-possessed, possessing everything,__like Ariel, circling 
the world, and unlike him through it, and the hearts of men--quick, lambent, 
devouring, shooting up as flame--fresh, insinuative, liquid as water. 
We came to Burns ; all were at a loss. At last " B," our beloved "B--," 
who is now long since dead and gone--a socius, "a fellow of infinite humour of 
most excellent fancy"--but of too deep and keen affections, and too frail a form, for 
this rough, coarse, wearing, tearing world--suddenly said, "Burns was a 
great Eolian harp, played on by a Scottish nmuntain air;" adding, (for he was 
an inveterate wag) " and playing it over again with variations." We felt it to 
be true--an Eolian harp and a Scottish mountain air. Strong, shrewd, native-- 
whispering now, thundering now, laughing, as who could laugh . then wailing, 
heart-broken, like a lamb seeking at night her lost mother; now rmming races 
in his mirth,--and like "an unseen labourer whistling at his work;" now visiting 
and refreshing the crimson tips of the daisy; now filling the daffodillies' cups with 
tears; wayward--comiug and going as he listed, or as the place he moved along 
or down might shape his way; now lifting madly his voice aga-"nst the heavens; 
llow singing the 1,raises of their Eternal King, 
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was no pausing to inquire, wl,y or l,ow,--fervet--ruit--ferttr, 
he boils--he rushes--he is borne along; a,d so are all who 
]mar him. 
To go on with our figure--There was no possibility of'sailing u l 
],is stream. You must go with him or you must go ashore. This 
was a great peculiarity with lfim, and puzzled many people. You 
could argue with him, and get him to entertain your ideas on may 
purely abstract or simple l)rOl)Osition--at least for a time; but 
once let l,im get down amoag practicals, among apl)lications of 
1)rincil)les into the regions of' the affections and active 1)owers 
and such was the fervour and impetuosity of his nature, that he 
could not stay leisurely to argue; he could not then entertain 
tim opposite; it was hurried off and made light ot' and disre- 
garded, like a floating thing before a cataract. 
To play a little more with our conceit--The greatest man 
is he who is both born and made--who is at once poetical 
and scientifiewho has genius and talents--each supporting 
the other. So with rivers. Your mighty world's river rises in 
high places, among the everlasting hills; amidst clouds, or in- 
accessible clearness. On he moves, gathering to himself' all 
waters; refreshing, cheering all lands, tIere a cataract, there a 
rapid; now lingering in some corner of beauty and strength, as 
if loath to go. Now shallow .and wide, laughing in his glee 
now deep, and silent, and slow--now narrow, and rapid, and 
deep and not to be meddled with. Now in the open country; 
not so elear for other waters have come in upon him and he is 
becoming usefifl; no longer turbulent--travelling more co- 
tentedly ; now he is navigable craft of all kinds big a,(l little 
coming and going Ul)On his surface for ever; and tlmn as if by 
some gentle and great neeessity  deep and smooth passing with 
a still foot and a sober faee" he pays his last tribute to the 
Fiscus the great Exehequer the sea--rmning out fi'esh by 
reason of his power and volume into the main for many a 
league; not lost when he dies. 
Your mere genius who has instinets mad is poetieal and not 
seientifie who grows from within--chiefly by increase not ac- 
erease---he is like our mountain river elear wilful odd; ru- 
ning round eorners; disappearing it nay be under groma(l 
coming up again quite unexpeetedly and (uite strong as if 
from some unseen spring deep down in darness ; risiig without 
warning and coning down like a lion ; often all but dl T ; never 
to be trusted to for driving mills; must at least be tamed and 
led off to tlm mill ; and going down full paee and without stop 
or stay into the sea. 
Your man of talents of aequlrements of seienee--who is nade ; 
who is not so much educed as edified; wh% instead of acquiring 
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" Enlighten me, 0 God. Open the eyes of my understanding. 
Deliver me from the power of fantasies in religion. Let mine be a 
solid faith, exercised on those stable realities which are sought for anti 
discovered only in the medium of Thy Word. I would learn of Thy 
holy oracles. I would tttke the sayings of the Bible simply and purely 
as they are, and exercise myself on the trueness of these sayings.' 
"In my aspirations after spiritual light, let me remember that it 
suffieeth not to look objectively at the truths which are without 
if subjectively I have nothing to look with but a dim or diseased organ 
of perception. It is not enough that there be stedfastness of gaze. 
There must be singleness of eye--insomuch that on this la.st condition 
it turns that the whole body is full of light."--P, xx. 
" Many attempts have I made to obtain more adequate notions than 
I possess of the Deity; but there is none in which I better succeed 
than when I aim at an intense recognition of the subject and filial re- 
lation in which I stand to Him when simply regarded as my Maker. 
It is not on the strength of ay remote or recondite contemplations 
that I expect to grow in fi'uitful acquaintance with Him--but by the 
stepping-stone or' such thoughts as might be apprehended by babes--- 
but still which neither babes nor philosophers will al)prehend to any 
practical effect, till the Spirit brings them home."--Pp, xxiii, xxiv. 
" Let me apprehend the truths of Scripture simply--let me believe 
them surely ; and the mind, when thus occupied, will be rightly set. 
I am restless and dissatisfied without God."---P. xxiv. 
"Let me conform myself more and more unto the mediatorial eco- 
nomy of the Gospel. Let my fellowship be with the Son as well as 
with tle Father."--P. xxix. 
"I knov no passage in Scripture that gives a clearer and more de- 
cisive warrant to a simply objective faith, than Heb. vi. 17-20. The 
hope is grounded, not on aught that is within, but on that which is 
independent of us, and external to us--the truth of God, the immuta- 
bility of His counsel, the faithfulness of tIis promise, strengthened 
by this double guarantee that IIe has not only said it but sworn it. 
We do not steady a ship by fixing the anchor on aught that is within 
the vessel. The anchorage must be without the vessel; and so of the 
soul, when resting, not on what it ss in itself, but on wlat it sees in 
the character of God--the certainty of Ilis truth, the impossibility of 
tIis alsehood. Thus may I cast the anchor of my hope on tlm Foun- 
dation which God Himself hath laid in Zion--laying hold and taking 
refuge, not in the hope that I find to be in me, bu in the hope that 
is set before me. I knov that there is a legitilnate hope, too, in the 
consciousness of a work of grace within me ; but the primary hope, 
the beginning of our confidence, is of altogether an objective character, 
and respects God in Christ reconciling the world, and not imputing 
unto them their trespasses. Simplify and strengthen this confidence ; 
and make it every day more sure and stedfast, () my God."--P. xxx, 
xxxi. 
" In solitude and still,css--b.t with a heart sadly prone to wander 
from the Fount:fin of liglt and life--made sad exhibitions of 
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natural infirmity--impatience in opposition to the long-suflbring of the 
Spirit under the maniti,ld interruptions of Edinburgh. Where is 
slowness to wrath?---where the al)proach in the way of resemblance 
or imitatiou to the characteristics of Godhead? and xvhere, alas! 
prevailing sense of God, so as to make Ilim the guide, and the master, 
and the arbiter of all my doings ?"--I ). xxxvi. 
" I find it easier to apprehend the greatness of the Divinity, than 
any of his moral perfections, or lis sacredness; yet even the former 
were an elevating thought ; and let us be thankful if at any time, and 
according to any view of tliln, if just, we can attain to a realizing 
sense of God."--P. xl. 
DAILY SCI:IPTUItE RE.kDINGS. 
' Let me make this use of the information that God made mau in 
tIis own inaage. Let it cure lne of the scepticism which distrusts 
man's instinctive beliefs or perceptions. Let me recollect that in 
knowledge or understanding we are like unto God--and that in tlis 
light we see light. IIc would not practise a mockery upon us by 
giving us constitutional beliefs at variance xvith the ol)jective reality 
of things, and so as to distort all our views of Truth and of the 
Universe. We were formed in Ills ima.ge intellectu:lly as well as 
morally; nor xvould tie give us the arl)itrary structure ttmt would lead 
us irresistibly to believe a lie. When men deny the objective regality 
of space or time, I take refuge in the thought that :ny view of tlem 
must l)e the same in kind at least., though lOt so perfect in degree, as 
that of God--or of Itim who sees all things as they are, and cannot 
possibly 1)e the subject of any illusion."--Pp. 2, 3. 
"The flood was miraculous; but it is remarkable that God is 
sparing of miracles, and seems to prefer the ordinary 1)rocesses of 
nature, if equally effectual, fbr the accomplishment of tlis purposes. 
He might have saved Noah and Iis family by miracles; but he is not 
prodigal of these, a.nd so lie appointed that an ark should be made to 
bear up the living cargo, xvhich was to be kept alive, on the surface 
of the waters; and not only so, but lie respects tle laws of the ani- 
mal physiology, as he (lid those of hydrostatics, in that IIe put them 
by pairs into the ark, male and female, to secure their transmission to 
after ages, and food was stored up to ststain them during their.long 
confinement. In short, lie dispenses with miracles when these are not 
requisite for the fidfilment of llis ends ; and IIe never dispenses with 
the ordinary means, when these arc fitted and at the same time sulfi- 
cient for the occasion."--Pp. 10, 11. 
' Mark here, as in many places of the Bible, tle fi-ee and fearless 
ascription of a riglteousness to Noah of which we should most na- 
turally and readily conceive that it was a persoal righteousness, and 
in consideration of which God saved lim fi-om the flood that came 
upon the world of the ungodly. Tills should not be explained away, 
as it often is by an ullra and over-anxious ortlodoxy."--! ). 11. 
" The approval and the reward wlich Abraham net with fi'on God 
for his obedience, shoul,1 l'elax the antipathies of that ultra-rigorous 
Ol-thodoxy which looks frowningly on works, and would almost seem 
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tveen these two is by us unknown. The contest of Michael with 
Satan about the body of Moses, has been tlmorized upon; but 
too, is an unexplained mystery .... The government noxv passed in- 
to delegated and inferior hmds; and the Book closes most appro- 
priately, with a testimony to the greatness of )loses, and the homurs 
by wlfich he xvas signalized. We have now (lescribed one great de- 
p:trtment of Iloly Writ--the Pentatcuch."l'p. 382, 383. " 
" Vc must here take leave of good old Joshua, with whom we have 
companied for manydays. May I meet him in IIeaven ! Tle people 
of that generation were faithfid to the Lord, and might lmve trans- 
mitted tlmir own loyalty to their clihlren, had tley been more ob- 
servant of Joshua's purpose, that not only he, but he and his house, 
should serve the Lord. The decay of fhmily religion is the suro 
precursor of national degeneracy .... It is interesting to observe the 
religious fidelity wherewith they executed the clmrge vhich Joseph 
left behiml him respecting his bones .... So it was competent for 
Phinehas to have a property, and that, too, in a territory not assigued 
to the sons of Aaron."--P. 422- 
We have merely looked into the second volume of the Scripture 
Readings. They extend to the end of Job, and, as might be 
expectcd are quite equal t% and quite in harmony with the first. 
That wonderful production of inspired genius--the Book of Job, is 
here carefully analyze(l, its high argument carefully completed 
and its iterlocutors painted to the life. What a simplicity, 
depth, and grandeur about that most ancient of Dramatic Poems 
In it, tragedy is found to be, as Milton sai([ it ought always to 
be, - the graves b moralest, and most profitable of all poems-- 
being of l)ower by raising l)ity, ad fear, or terror, to purge 
tle mind of tlmse and such like passions." Besides its beig 
insl)ired , and its laving in it so much of the mind and the will 
of the Almighty--wlmre will your men of letters find more, or 
as much of the ' mens diviior" of the very ]ighcst attributes of 
hmnan genius, as in this story of the A rab'ia patriarch ! 
Vc give a few extracts :-- 
" Then comes another of the endless rebellions of this people. It 
is truly instructive to find in their history the verlfication of the 
important lcsson--tle power and ascendency of an individual mind 
over the masses. I[ov often do we fiu(l both the character and 
prosperity of the nation to flourish with the presence of a good judge 
or ruler ; and how often their decline in both respects to be associated 
xvith the absence of tlese functionaries. It is true that in the regal part 
of tlmir listory, when tim monar('hy was never vacant, tleir degene- 
racies, and consequent adversities, were associated not xvith tlm want 
of a prince, but with the rule of a bad one, which confirms all the 
more a law of' vast importance in human aflhirs--the power of single 
men over large aggregates of their specms. .... --'. 21. 
" Thus terminates the dark and tracal history of Saul. One's 
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questionmnot to stimulate for the passion that now agitates the 
multitudes does not require incentives--but to direct this mighty 
movement to good 9. V'ithin the last 3"ear ten thousand persons 
have perished of fever in the emigrant vessels, or in quarantine, 
after their landing in America. Probably without one slilling 
of additional expense no matter from what source the funds for 
their passage were derived--nay probably, at considerably less 
expense than attended their own ill-advised arrangements, much 
of this disease and this suffering might have been spared.* 
The excess of labour in Ireland embarrassing all dealings 
with land the want of labour in our colonies without whi'h 
their land, absolutely unlimited, must remain unproductive are 
the two propositions on which the whole prqject of Colonization 
fi'om Ireland to the colonies depends. Assume the case proved 
and the question arises as to the sources fi'om which the expense 
of removing the emigrant and supporting him till he obtains 
work is to be defrayed. On the estates where such removal is 
most necessary, there is now no rent whatever paid; the pro- 
prietor, as far as these estates are concerned is wholly unable to 
bear the expense. On the Irish part of the subject, the evidence 
of most importance is that of Mr. De Vere who tells us of "nine 
Poor-law Unions whicl b taken together contain a population of 
a quarter of a million of people, with a valuation which affords 
only tvelve shillings to each. To enable paupers to emigrate 
costs a laLer sum, in the first instance than that which will sup- 
port them by means of out-door relief during one year: to sup- 
port them at home for one year by means of any funds which the 
land can supply, is I believe impossible. It would, therefore, 
I conciude be impossible from the land to provide the fimds for 
their emigration." Yet as it would seem, Mr. De Vere thinks 
even property thus circumstanced may ultimately recover for he 
proposes loans to the proprietors of such estates fbr the purpose of 
emigrationhe means tbr the purpose of encouraging their tenants 
to emigrate. In such a state of things many of our readers may 
think it high time for the proprietor himself to emigrate. Loans 
are by a late act given to proprietors for purposes of agricultural 
improvement. Mr. De Vere suggests that to render these effec- 
tual, loans ought at the same time be given for emigration pur- 
poses. "Many a man would gladly avail himself' of a loan, if' 
allowed to apply half of it to the purpose of emigration and half 
to that of improved agriculture who would deem the latter a 
hopeless matter if' he had not the means of promoting the for- 

* " The chief value," says Lord Durham, " of the North American Colonies to 
the mother country, consists in their presenting g field where millions, even of 
i.hose who are distressed at home might be established in plenty and happiness. I 
object only to such emigration as now takes place, without forethought prepara- 
tion, method or system of any kind."--Loa Dvux.. 189. 
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tish eolonle 6 be dispose| (,f ()tlterwise than by sale. In this, lie 
was acting on the views of Iv. Wakefield, by far the most 
telligent writer wile has ever examined the sullject of coloniza- 
tion. Wakefield had urged the necessity of labour in eombina- 
tiol as mt essential element in rendering waste land profitable. 
'1"o the want of beilg able to combine labour and to the disl}o- 
sition of each settler to live apart he traced the failure of tim 
early English settlenelts in America. Land without labourers 
to cdtivate it, is a useless and a pernicious gift; and his theory 
was tliat having ascertained the number of nlen it would take 
to enltivate an acre of land, and the cost at whiclt they could 
be brought to the spot where their labour was required, you had 
tile means of determining the price at which Government ought 
to sell celestial land. The price obtaimd for it was. accordin 
to his ])]an to be exclusively employed in bnngng out ]abour- 
ers. It is not often tlat a lroject is at once listened to by par- 
ties in power btlt ill this case, within a year of his proposition 
being brought befbre the public it was to some extent acted on; 
not but that like mos men's hopes and wishes, one-half was 
blown away into empty air. The land was soldnot givel 
away; butthe l)roduce was not exclusively applied in the im- 
portation oflabom'. It was sold, to% in many of the colonies 
at a ruinously liigl price, an(l laving no rcrellce wlmtever 
to the princii)le which Wakefield said ouglit to determine its 
cost. Tills would have been more vexatious, i the ])rojcctor had 
mt himself departed ti'om his principle by fixin,,o the same price 
on all land;* and yet, more unlbrtunatcly the ])rice fixed on tim 
land in South Australia where his views were carried into ltore 
distinct l)ractice than elsewhere, was estimated by calculations 
connected wit] tim labour necessary ibr tillage, wl(ich suggested 
a pound an acre, whereas the country is valuable chictty 
pasturage whiel requires such tracts o}' land tbr any profitable 
eml)loyment of capital that tWOl)Cncc an acrc we are told by 
5It. Archibald Cuninghamc is more than its value. I 1831 
by tlie apl)lication of ihnds derived fi-om the sale of land 6 emi- 
gration to Australia was commenced. We pass over rapidly 
the detail of' arrangclnents made to provide for the health and 
comfort of the emigrants and the immediate consequences 
those arrangements in the diminution o disease and mortality in 
the voyage. Tlm effect of an emigration fund by whiclt labour 
could be at once brouglit into a colony, was never more mani- 
fested than in the early l)rOsl)eritv of Port Phillip. Sir Richard 
Bourk% tlie governor:of New outh Valcs made his first visit 
to Melbourne in 1837 and fouled about eighty falnilies living 

See Mcrivale on Colnization v91. ii. IT" 52-59. 
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ot" much avail with an adversary who stands confessed as a heart- 
less seducer. * 
On the other hand, if a declaration before witnesses leaves 
marriage doubtful, the mode of constituting it which we are now 
in course of considering, is uncertainty itself. It renders it im- 
possible, or nearly inpossible, for any man who has spent a pro- 
fligate youth to be certain whether he is married or not--a just 
retribution indeed on the offender himself but one that entails 
undeserved calamities on innocent parties who are bound to him 
by later ties. It has been laid down we believe with perfect 
soundness that promise cure vopula does not consHtute marrlage 
but may be raised into marriage by an action to declare it. In 
this way though an illicit connexion preceded by a promise, may 
have been terminated for years it is marriag% or not marria.g% 
at the pleasure of. the parties; and many we believ% have had 
their lives embittered by claims of' this nature being suspended 
over them which their holders were reluctant to prosecut% but 
determined not to relinquish. 
A singular case illustrative of' this branch of' the law occurred 
in the Scottish Courts very lately. An individual had persuaded 
a lady to sign a contract of marriage with him but no celebra- 
tion followed. It was nothing therefore but a promiseand mt 
action was raised against the lady, in which it was attenpted to 
show that consummation had followed. The Court found that 
this attempt was a complete and total failure; but they did not 
arrive at this result, without an investigation of the nost painful 
and revolting kind, in which modest and respectable persons of 
rank and station, were subjected to inquiries of the most offen- 
sive description. Through this wearisone and disgusting laby- 
rinth of' examination, spread over many months, and extending 
to many hundred pages of print, had the Court to wander be- 
ibre they could decide this very simple issue--whether these 
parties were married or not ? 
:Nor must it be forgotten that while, s we think we have 
shown this provision of the law is no protection to the female 
the hardhip and injury in such cases is by no means uniformly 
on the side of the woman. As far as the experience of the 
Courts of Law is concerned, we believe it is very much the other 
way. Most of the cases of this description are very frequently 
attempts by parties of character the most abandoned, either to 

* There is a well known case on record, which occurred among parties of th 
upper rank, where reference was made to the oath of the party. He denied the 
promise on oath ; but on the death of his unfortunate paramour, leaving a consi- 
derable estat% he endevoured to retract his deposition, that he might obtain it for 
his child. 
YOL. VIII. 0. XVI,  t 
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observed by persons professing the Jewish religion, or, being a Quaker 
or Quakers, have solemnized their Marriage according to the forms or 
usages observed by persons belonging to the Society of Friends com- 
monly called Quakers, and such Marriage between persons of the 
Jewish religion shall be certified to the Registrar by- the Secretary of 
the synagogue to which the husband contracting such Marriage shall 
belong, to have been performed according to such rites, and such Mar- 
riage between persons belonging to the Society of :Friends shall be 
certified to the Registrar by the registering officer of the Society to 
which such persons belong to have been duly performed according to 
the forms or usages of such Society; or, fourthly, if both, or one at 
least of the parties intending to contract Marriage shall have been 
resident within the district for Twenty clear Days previous to the date 
of registration, and notice shall have been given to the Registrar of 
such district of their intention to register such Marriage, Ten clear 
:Days previous to the registration, such notice, stating the Christian 
names and surnames, and designations or additions and residences of 
the contracting parties, and in such last case the Registrar receiving 
such notice shall, within the space of" Twenty-four Hours, give notice 
to the Registrar of' the district in which the other contracting party, 
if resident in another district, shall reside, who shall forthwith ascer- 
tain and report to such first-mentioned Registrar whether the state- 
ment in such notice be correct; and if' it shall appear and be notified 
that the statement is incorrect, the registration shall not take place ; 
and such notices shall be published in the district, or in both districts 
(as the case nmy be), by affixing a copy thereof upon the doors of the 
parish church, in the same nmnner as other statutory notices are pub- 
lished, or on some conspicuous place on or near the door or window 
of' the Post-office of the district: Provided ahvays, That it shall be 
lawful to the Registrar-general, with the approbation of one of' Her 
Iajesty's Principal Secretaries of' State, to direct such other or addi- 
tional publication of' such notices to be nmde or given as to him shall 
seem necessary or proper. 
' Provided always, and be it Enacted, That if any party shall know- 
ingly and wilfully do in the contrary of what is hereinbefore enacted, 
by signing, either as one of the contracting parties, or as Registrar, any 
:Register of Marriage, excepting iq one or other of the cases herein- 
before specified, such party or Registrar shall be held guilty of an of- 
fence, and be punished by fine, not exceeding Two Hundred Pounds, 
or by imprisonment, for any period not exceeding One Year, provided 
that the Register shall not be thereby affected, but the r.cgistration 
shall be to all intents and purposes valid and effectual. 
" And be it Enacte;d, That where any Registrar shall receive notice 
of' the intention to reister a Marriage, he shall be bound, if required 
by either of the parties to such intended Marriage vho shall be resi- 
dent in his district, to certify, in such form as the Registrar-general 
shall direct, that such notice has been given ; and any Clergyman to 
whom such certificate Shall be produced by such party shall, on the 
expiration of Ten Days fi'om the date of such notice, be entitled to 
solemnize larriage. between the parties stated in such otice as 
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married. The matrimonial consent was interchanged de presenti in his 
presence, but without any prayer or religious ceremony whatever. 
On this species facti, the Court directed the Jury to bring in a verdict 
of not proven, which was accordingly done, upon the ground that this 
was not celebrating a marriage, in the sense of the statutes, which nplied 
the assumption of some part of the ecclesiastical character." 

Though this was only a Circuit decision, and not therefore so 
high in authority as one pronounced in the High Court, the no- 
toriety of such practices, and their present impunity have suffi- 
ciently confirmed the judgment. 
The only instances of which we are aware in which fines  have 
been imposed on marriages constituted without celebration afford 
a diverting commentary on the "discouragements" of the law. 
They are cases where the imposition of the fine is made of itself 
to constitute the marriage. The marriage is "celebrated" as 
follows :Some one in collusion with the intendig spouses 
such at least was till recently a very common proceedingpre- 
sents a petition to the Magistrates of a burgh stating that A. B. 
and .C.D. have contracted an irregular marriage, and praying 
for fine and imprisonment. Thereupon, bridegroom and bride, 
according to Scottish phrase "emit a declaration" confessing 
the offence and submitting to punishment, on which the Bailie 
fines them; and the extract of this judgment is their marriage 
certificate! The grim and slipshod goddess of Justice who pre- 
sides over Burgh Courts is thus made herself to officiate as 
bride's-maid and consecrate the nuptial couch. 
The Act of 1672, c. 9, regulating ordi.nation, provided t, hat 
' whosoever shall be married within this kingdom by the fore- 
saids persons, (i. e. not ordained according to law,) or by any 
other person not lawfully authorized, they shall amit anl lose 
any right or interest they may have by that marriage jure mariti 
vel jure relicto" &c. Thus there can be no doubt that the 
penalty was applicable only to the irregular celebration of the 
religious ceremony. But this Act was totally swept away by 
1690, c. 27. 
The Act 1690 c..27 proh-lbited all "outed ministers" that is 
the Episcopalian clergy from performing the ceremonies of bap- 
tism or marriageand confirmed the Act of 1661 in other re- 
spects. This Act was, however repealed by 10 Anne c. 7, by 
which, on certain conditions the Episcopalian clergy were per- 
mitted to baptize and marry. But their disabilities were not 
wholly removed till the passing of 32 Geo. lII. c. (;3 in 1792. 
By the 4 and 5 Wil. IV., c. 28 clergymen of all denomina- 
tions were authorized to perform the ceremony of  marria.g% pro- 
vided banns had been duly proclaimed ; and the Act 1661 stands 
expressly repeated even as regards the " cclcbrations" against 
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ART. IX.--Results of Astronomical Observatio,s made during tlte 
years 1834, 5, 6, 7, 8, at the Cape of Good ttope, being tl, e 
completion of a Telescopic Survej of tlte whole surface of tle 
visible tIeavens, commenced in 1825. By Sir JoI- HEn- 
SCI-IEL Bart., K.H., D.C.L. F.R.S. London and Edin- 
burgh. 

I1 the history of Astronomical Discoverythere shine no brighter 
names than those of Sir Williali and Sir John Iterschel--the 
father and the son. It is rare that the intellectual mantle of the 
parent lights upon the child. By no culture, however skilful 
and no anxieties however earnest can we transmit to our succes- 
sots the qualities or the capacities of the mind. The eagle eye 
the active limb, the giant fi'ame, and the "form divine,"--the 
gifts of our mortal being, are frequently conveyed by natural de- 
scent, and may be nmnbered even among the rights of primo- 
geniture; but the higher developments of reason and fancy, 
the bright coruscations of the soul, have never been ranked 
mnong the claims or the accidents of birth. The gifts of for- 
tune which we inherit or acquire, have been placed more imme- 
diately at our disposal, mid in many cases have been handed 
down unimpaired to distant generations; but Providence has 
reserved for its own distribution, those transcendental powers 
which give omnipotence to genius, and constitute its possessor 
the high priest of nature, or the vicegerent of Heaven. In a 
destiny so lofty, the father and the son have been rarely associat- 
ed; and in the very few cases in which a joint commission has 
been issued to them, it has generally been' to work in different 
spheres or at different levels. In the universe of mind, the 
phenomenon of a double star is more rare than its prototype in 
the firmament, and when it does appear we watch its phases and 
its mutations with a corresponding interest. The case of the two 
tIerschels is a remarkable one, and may appear an exception to 
our general law. The father, however, was not called to the 
survey of the heavens, till he had passed the middle period of 
life, and it was but a just arrangement that the son in his 
youth and manhood, should continue and complete the labours 
of his sire. The records of Astronomy do not emblazon a more 
glorious day than that, in which the semidiurnal arc of the father 
was succeeded by the semidiurnal arc of the son. :No sooner had 
the evening luminary disappeared amid the gorgeous magnifi- 
cence of the west than the morning star arose bright and cloud- 
less in its appointed course. 
It has long been a subject of regret to the astronomical world 
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Although it would be difficult to banish from our Solar System 
the names of the heathen gods by which the primary planets are 
distinguished7 yet we must enter our protest against the admission 
of a brood of demigods. The nomenclature in the first colunm 
of the preceding Table is doubtless the proper one, and the adop- 
tion of it can be attended with no more inconvenience than we 
are accustomed to in analogous matters. If the houses of a 
street are numbered before it is completed 7 the numbers must be 
changed whenever a new house is placed on a vacant area. If 
it is proper or necessary to give names to the secondary planets 
our mythological knowledge must be more extensively put in re- 
quisition7 for we cannot allow the planet Saturn to have a mono- 
poly of the gods. We must find names for the four satellites of 
Jupiter 7 and Uranus ; and Neptune will make a sinilar and a 
heavy demand upon Lemprire. 
Sir John Herschel concludes his work with a Seventh chapter 
containing Observations on tire Solar S29ots  and conjectures re- 
specting their cause. The figures of the spots, of which he has 
given us t]drteen in a very interesting plate 7 were delineated 
from magnified images fored on a screen by means of a 7 feet 
achromatic refractor. One of these spots seen on the 29th March 
18377 occupied an area of nearly five ,square minutes equal to 
3.780,0007000 square miles. " The black centre of the spot of 
May 257 1837, (not the tenth part of the preceding oneT) 
would have allowed the globe of our earth to drop through 
it, leaving a thousand miles clear of contact on all sides 
of that tremendous gulf." For such an amount of disturb- 
ance on the sun's atmospher% what reason can be assigned ? 
Sir John Herschel justly observes that the heating power 
of the sun is the cause of the great disturbances in our own 
atmosphere; but as there is no such source of heat to act 
upon the sun 7 we must seek for the cause within the sun itself. 
:Now the spots are clearly connected with the sun's rotation ; 
and it has been long known, that they do not appear in the 
sun's polar regions7 but are confined to two zones 7 extending ac- 
cording to our author 7 to about 35 degrees of N. and S. latitude, 
and separated byan equatorial bel b on which spots are very seldom 
found. Hence he considers the phenomenon of the spo[s as due 
to circulatory movements 7 to and from the sun's poles 7 in the fluids 
which cover its surface 7 modified by its rotation about its axis; and 
he tries to find a probable cause for these movements. Having 
observed a strikhg deficiency of light in the borders of the sun's 
visible disc, exteuding to some distance within it, he justly iu- 
ibrs from this deficiency the existence of an atmosphere; and he 
adduces "the extraoriinary i)henomenon of the rose-coloured 
solar clouds witnessed during the total eclipse of July 8th, ] 842, 
VOL. VIII. 2"0. XVI.  L 
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the sun we shall have no diculty in concluding thab within 
the limits of our own system, there is an immense mass of 
atmosphere or nebulosity capable of extinguishing a portion 
of the light wlfich falls upon it. Let us, then, fill tile in- 
finite universe with similar systemswith similar obstruc- 
tions to light, and we shall not require an ethereal medium 
to account for the want of luminosity in the starry fir- 
mament. The-reviewer whom we have quoted, not satisfied 
vith an instantaneous demolition of the speculation of Olbers 
anl Struve, again slays the slain. " Light, it is true," he says, 
" is easily disposed of. Once absorbed, it is extinct for ever, 
and will trouble us no more. But with radiant heat the case is 
otherwise. This, though absorbed, remains still effective in heat- 
ing the absorbing medium, which must, either increase in tem- 
peratur% the process eontinuing-ad infinitum, or in its turn 
becoming radian b give out fi'om every point., at every instant, 
as much heat as it receives." We do not think that we are in a 
condition to draw this conclusion. The law of the transmission 
of heat through the celestial spaces is a laroblem unsolved ; and 
till we can explain how the luminous.and chemical .rays of the 
Sun reflected fi'om the M--con, are transmitted to the earth, while 
those of hea cannot be exhibited even when concentrated by the 
most. powerful burning instruments we are not entitled to urge 
the objection of the reviewer. 
5I. Struve concludes his interesting report by giving us an ab- 
stract of" the unpublished but highly interesting researches of 
:M. C. A. F. Peters, of the Central Observatory.of.Pulkova on 
the Parallaxes and Distances of the Fixed Stars. After a his- 
torieal notice of the labours of preceding astronomers on the sub- 
jeeb M. Peters determines the aetuat, parallaxes of the stars from 
observations made with the great vertical circle of Ertel. This 
noble instrument, forty-three inches in diameter is. divided 
into every two minutes, and by means of four micrometer micro- 
scopes, its indiea.tions earl be read off to the tenth-of a second. The 
telescope has an al)erture of six inches dimneter, and a magnifying 
power of 215. Tile following are the results which he obtained :-- 

Absolute Probable 
ParMlaxes. Error; 
61 Cygni,* -4- 0".849 0".080 
a Lyrm,+ -4- 0 .103 0 .053 
Pole Star,+ + + 0.067 0.012 
Grooml,ridge 
(1830,) - 0.226 0 .141 

Absolute Probable 
Parallaxes. Error. 
Capclla, -4- 0".046 0".200 
 Ursm Majoris, -4- 0.133 0.106 
Arcturus, -4- 0.127. 0.073 
a Cygni," . 0 .082. 0.043 

 Bessel makes it 0". 348 0":010. 
l" M. Struve makes it 0". 26 l 0".025. 
++ Taking the mean of five values of it by. Lindcnau, Struve, and Preuss, do. 
do., and Peters, we have 0".091 0".010. lI. Peters makes it 0". 106 as 
a final determination. 
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dark and mysterious centre, from which no ray, however feeble, 
shines, we may in another age point our telescopes--detecting, 
perchance: the great luminary which controls our system, and 
bounds its path--into that vast orbit which man durin the whole 
cycle of his race may never be allowed to round. If = 
the buried 
relics of primeval life have taught us how brief has been our 
tenure of this terrestial paradise compared with its occupancy 
by the brutes that perish, the sidereal truths which we have been 
expounding impress upon us the no less humbling lesson, that 
from the birth of man to the extinction of his race, the system 
to which he belongs will have described but an infinitesimal arc 
of that immeasurable circle in which it is destined to revolve. 
It is as if the traveller or naturalist, equipped for the survey of' 
nature's beauties and wonders, had been limited only to a Sab- 
bath's journey. Some mountain tops might rise to his view as 
he creeps along, and some peaks might disappear beyond the 
horizon which he leaves behind; but had the first man surveyed 
the constellation Hercules to which our system is advancing, it 
would have seemed to hitn as remote as it will appear to the last 
of our race. 
In the contemplation of the infinite in number and in magni- 
tude, the mind ever fails us. We stand appalled befbre the 
mighty spectre of boundless space, and Ihlterig reason sinks 
under the load of its bursting conceptions. But placed, as we are, 
on the great locomotive of our system, destined surely to com- 
plete at least one round of its ethereal course, and learning that 
we can make no apparent advance on our sidereal journey, we 
pant with new ardour for that distant bourne which we constantly 
approach without the possibility of reaching it. In feeling this 
disappointment, and patiently bearing it, let us endeavour to re- 
alize the great truth from which it flows. It cannot occupy 
our mind without exalting and improving it. It cannot take its 
place among our acquirements without hallowing and ennobling 
theln. Though now but a truth to be received: it may yet be- 
come a principle of action, and though now veiled by a cloud, 
it may yet be a lamp to our feet and a light to our ways. Whom 
God nade after His own image, he will not retain in perpetual 
darkness. What man's reason has made known, man will be 
permitted to see and to understand. "He that bindeth the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades, and looseth the bands of Orion, and 
quieteth Arcturus with his sons," will in His own time "discover 
deep things out of darkness," and " reveal the ordinances ot 
heaven." 
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risk of mistake or of misunderstanding: of' mistake on the part 
of the inquirer hinself in so difficult a field, xvhose very weari- 
ness of the subtleties and technicalities among which he must 
dig for the sources of theological phraseology, may occasion a 
recoil to the opposite extreme of a dislike to all definition of the 
Divine mysteries whatever : and of misunderstanding, still more, 
whether wilful or not, on the part of readers predisposed them- 
selves to that result, or sensitively jealous and afraid of it. Nor 
can it be denied that there is danger in the experiment. The 
pure nakedness of primeval innoeeney would doubtless be far 
preferable, in the eye of a sinple taste, to all the complication of 
artificial costume which the necessities of dress occasion ; xvhile 
yet, to east axvay clothing, out of disgust with its annoyances 
and entanglements might be merely to invite the cold consuming 
winds of the bleak vinter to destroy all lif% or at the best, to 
exhibit a bare image, and most inadequate resemblance of the 
primitive simplicity of the gospel. 
We are far fi'om presuming to give an opinion at present as 
to the manner in which Dr. Hampden has done his work; nor 
do we mean even to hint a suspicion of his having failed in his 
arduous navigation between Scylla and Charybdis. We are in- 
clined to believe the reverse; and this impression, together with 
the vast and growing importance of the whole subject, would 
dispose us to return to an early consideration of' his great work. 
Our objeet in the meantim% in the relnarks we have ventured 
to thrmv out is to make it plain, in the first place, that the rise 
of a controversy out of such a treatise is by no means an event to 
be wondered at; and secondly, that such a controversy, so arising 
must be about the very last to admit of the sort of discussion it 
has met with in the ease of Dr. Hampden. 
:For, in truth, never was there such a knotty question in theo- 
logy submitted to such utterly incompetent tribunals. The first 
Christian emperors were ready enough to apply their imperial 
wisdom to the intricacies of the Athanasian controversy; and 
eouneils,primitive, medimval, and Popish, have often enough 
assembled, under strange enough auspices, for the settlement of 
the orthodox faith. But Constantine and his successors were 
princes in theology in comparison with our lawyers and states- 
men of the l)resent day; and we venture to affirm that never 
college of cardinals, bishops, or presbyters met, so ill-furnished 
with the materials ibr discussing a point in divinity, as the 
convocation of Oxford graduates. 
The first subject of reflection, accordingly, which occurs to 
an observer of these proceedings, is the lamentable helplessness 
of the Church of' England, in a question affecting the funda- 
mental articles of her own faith. Ilere is a Divine of eminent 
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effect on the public mind. The cause of the hostility was obvious. 
His lectm'es were, as well as all his subsequent publications, vholly 
at variance with the doctrines of the tracts, especially with their cn- 
deavours to place hmnan expositions and formularies, and oral tradi- 
tions, on a level with the Holy Scriptures. Accordingly, the title, as 
I remember, of one of the earliest pamphlets written against him was, 
Yl'le FomMations of tle .Faith assailed at Oxford. One may naturally 
ask, 'of what faith?' [anifestly, the faith of the tract party, and 
not that of our Church. For this latter has its foundation on Scripture 
alone, which is expressly declared to ' contain all things necessary to 
salvation;' while creeds and other formularies are received by our 
Church, not as a foundation, but a superstructure, 'because they may 
be proved by holy writ.' Now, it has ncvcr been even pretended 
that Dr. Hampden impugned the authority of Scripture. The 'iaith, ' 
there.tbre, whose ' foundations' he was accused of assa,.'ling (and he 
did assail them very powerhdly,) is manifestly not that of the Church, 
but that of" those nominal members of it who studiously inculcate doc- 
trines utterly opposed to its fundamental principles." 
Let the s3:llogism of' this paragraph be noted. I. Major pre- 
mise : The Church grounds her tiith on Scripture alone, receiving 
(:reeds and other fbrmularies, "because they may be proved by 
holy writ." II. Miwr premise : Dr. IIaml)den never impugns the 
autority of Scripture; (not a word here as to his treatment of 
" creeds and other formularies," the only l.-,oint at issue.) III. 
Co,cltsio: Therefbre, the faith he is accused of' assailing cannot 
be that of. the Clmreh, but must be that of' persons inculcating 
doctrines opposed to the Churcll's fundalnental prineil)les. Or, 
otherwise: The Church receives creeds and other f0rmu!aries as 
1)roved by holy writ; Dr. Hampden never impugns the authority of 
holy writ : Therefore in the matter of' creeds and o'her fonnu- 
laries, lie agrees with the Churcl. \Ve hmnblv submit this ex- 
aml)le as one wlieh may be embalmed in the lIDok on Fallacies, 
in tlm next edition of" Whately's Logic. 
Seriously, we question the good taste of' the Archbishop's in- 
terference in this strif'e and we more than doubt his competency 
to deal with some of the elements wlich it seens to us to in- 
volve. Whether doctrinally, ecclesiastically, or politically viewed, 
we regard.the controversy asfraught with 1)rinciples, and omin- 
ous of issues, such as neither lis subtle reasoning nor his siml)le 
story-telling--when he amiably and narratively recites his old 
and somewhat silly contest witii h{s Suffolk pa:'is!ioners about 
a f'oot-path--can adequately dispose of. Matters are evidently 
hastening, to a crisis that vill demand (lifferent treatlnent fi-om 
that with which such prelates as Arehbisho i) Whately,--and 
we may add, such premiers as either Lord ,Johl Russell or 
Sir II.(;bert P'el,wouhl heal the disjointed fi'ame-work of 
Church an[ State. 
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ally to incur civil-pains and penalties. But they felt- that they 
could not continue voluntarily to belong to an Institution whose 
acknowledged constitutional rule was now such that they could 
not promise to obey itS. Nor is this Case at all analogous to the 
ilnl)lied reservation of the rights of conscience, in submission to 
all human authority; on the sacred principle, that ii the last re- 
sort wemust obey God rather than man.- Here the question is, 
as to a man's" belonging to a corporation the very condition of 
whose exi.tence as a corp6ration,- involves terms with which he 
knows that he cannot, if-called upon, coml)ly. In short, it is 
question, not of this man or that man being liable to civil coercion 
in the dischargi of sl)iritualfunctions ; but, first of the lawfidness 
of the Church of Christ in any of its branches relnaining in a 
position in which such coercion can in any instance be excercised, 
not by force of persecution merely, but by course of undoubted 
law ; and, secondly, of the lawfulness of holding office in such a 
C]urch, without protest and earnest effort tbr reibrmation in 
the first instance, with the ultimate prospect if need b% of sepa- 
ration from the Establishment. 
In a Word we cannot conceal our impression that Whatever 
body in the English Church, wlmther more or l'ess numerous 
powerfu,1, and influentifil, first grasps the scriptural: ideal-of the 
Church s sl)iritual indel)endence and freedoli b- will have an 
element of' strength for wielding thc sympathies of the English 
mind su.h as Statesmen and mere Establishment-lnen little 
dream of. We are well aware of Arnold's love for the Crown's 
sul)remacy  whib.h he grasped as a' palladium against priestly 
tyralmy and we know there is a large-body in the Church 
far less enlightened tlian Arnold who drowsily repose 
on the arm of State-patronage and State-rul%--adlmrents of 
Cmterbury as D'Aubign6 calls them,* ratlmr than of 
on whose vis itertiae and old, blind, hereditary church-anl-king 
sort of loyalty, lnany place indefinite reliance. It is evidently 
to this dead-weight that politicians nainlv trust for thepreserva- 
tion of the English Establishment, and b: means of it, with such 
episcoi)al appointments as" th'oe of Prince Lee and Halnpden 
they hope tb hold-the balance olerably even between the two 
living extremes--the Evangelica and the Tractarian giving no 
decisive advafitage to either. It is evidently asa mere Estab- 
lishment-man that Lord John Russell feels and acts on these 
occasions; he is bOt on working the Church as a part of the 
machinery of the Statc--m al)l)endage of the Crowl and the 

 See D'Aubign(?s recent work on Gerniany, England. and Scotland. The 
whole chapter on the EngliSh Chur(h, writteff in a most friendly spirit, might be 
pondcred with advantage by the Evangelical part of it'.- 
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Dr. Chalmers a man of geuius, 400__an 
enthusiast in its true and'good sense, 400 
--his simplicity, 401--Saturday amoug 
the Pentlauds, 403--his eloquence like a 
flooded Scottish river, 404--his imagina- 
tion and style, 407--had a keen relish 
for material and moral beauty, 409--im- 
pressions produced on first hearigg him 
preach, 410__what Dr. Chahners was as 
a whole in the full round of his notions, 
tastes, affections, aud powers, may be 
learned by a perusal of his Sabbath Exer- 
cises and Daily Scripture Readings, 4li 
---extracts illustrative of this, 412--gene- 
ral character of the volumes,.420. 
Chevalier, Charles, merits of his work on 
microscopes, 262. 
Chishohn, Mrs. C., her evidence relating to 
Australia, 447. 
Christmas literature, character of, 379. 
Church of the Future, 130--the Jerusalem 
Bishopric, 130--terms of co-operation 
between the Lutheran and Anglican 
Churches, 131--Dr. Arnold's ideal of 
Church union, 132--views of Bunsen and 
Arnohl compared, 137--Bunsen's view of 
the remedial system of the Gospel, 141- 
his Church theory, 143--the Church and 
the congregation, 144--Vinet's Volun- 
taryism, 147--starting point from which 
a Church system is to be ewlved, 148__ 
the Church a Divine institute, 151 --hiatus 
between the theory and its details, 153- 
the Scriptural argmneut, 155--relation 
betveen Church and State, 157--Bun- 
sea's Manifold Evangelical Ministry, 159. 
Clrchen in Egmont, one of Goethe's female 
characters, 289. 
Close parishes, systematic destruction of 
cottages in, 371. 
Colouization from Ireland, 421--coloniza- 
tion only subsidiary to other measures, 
422--murders of Major Mahon and lIr. 
Lloyd, 423--overpeopled and diseased 
districts, 425--plan suggested by Mr. De 
Vere, 426--state of Ireland from the loss 
of the potato, 429--conacre system, 429 
--Irish poor law, Dr. Chalmers' evideuce 
431__Mr. Kincaid and Lord l'almerston, 
435--fearful mortality among the emi- 
grauts, 437--money orders from emi- 
grants, 439--Mr. Elliot's evidence, 439 
--prosperity of Port Phillip, 441--Co- 
lonel M'Arthur's account of Australia, 
445--Mrs. Caroline Chishohn, 447- 
match-making in Australia, 448--New 
Bruuswick, 451--Canada, 453--Prince 
Edward's Island, 454--the West iudies, 
455--fitness of tim Irish to be placed to- 
gether in detached colonies, 456--Father 
Mathew's opinion, 457--proposed modifi- 
cation of the poor-law, 458--work and 
wages in Irelaud, 460--the hope of the 
emigrant, 463. 
Combinations and strikes in collieries, evils 
of, 76. 

Conacre system in Ireland, 429. 
Criticism's Christmas Carol, 378 --Christmas 
literature should possess a peculiar char- 
acter, having hilarity as its predominato 
ing spirit, 379--Eothen and the Iliad, 38 i 
--a word to sullen philosophers, 383 
what is a Christmas carol . 385--Dickens' 
"Battle of Life," as an illustration, 385 
Landseer and J. W., 387--J. W.'s designs 
perfect specimens of animal portraiture, 
387--the execution of the human figure, 
by the satne artist, not so felicitous, 387 
--similar incongruity in the Egyptians no- 
ticed, 388--the 't Annuals," 390--the 
Book of Beauty, 390. 

D 
Daguerreotype of Dr. Chalmers, 399. 
Dickens' " Battle of Life," an illustration 
of what a Christmas book ought to be, 
385. 
Double stars, 513. 
Duucan's portrait of Dr. Chalmers, 399. 
D'Urville, Captain, his Antarctic expedi- 
tion, 187. 

n  
Education of the miniug population, 75. 
Elliot, Mr., his evidence on the subject of 
emigration, 439. 
Emigration as a remedy for Ireland, 421. 
Engiscope, construction of, 258. 
Ephemera. See Augling. 
Erasmus, a successful delineator of female 
character, 294. 
Erigena, his merits as a philosopher, 26. 
Explosions in mines, 73. 

F 
Female characters of Goethe and Shak- 
speare, 265--Goethe's double nature, 266 
--poetic realism of Goethe--his first loves, 
268__the Frankfort Gretchen, 271---tho 
poetic epistle, 272--the signature--the 
parting, 273--the Margaret in Faust, 274 
--the two sisters of Strasbourg, 276--lov0 
and jealousy__French scene, 278--the 
parsonage of Sesenheim, 280--walk by 
moonlight with Fricderike, 282--the f:- 
mily of Sesenheim at Strasbourg, 285-- 
Maria you Berlichingen, 287--the Clir- 
then in Egmont, 289__characteristic dif- 
ferences between Goethe and Shakspeare, 
291--English and German women, 293-- 
female characters of Erasmus, 294. 
Females in collieries, 55-58. 
Fischer, Prof. A., merits of his work on the 
pancratic microscope, 264. 
Fly-fishing, different theories regarding, 
313-327. 
Forsyth, hit'., his opinions on Jury trials 
in civil cases, 97, 100. 
't Fortunio," beautifully illustrated by J. 
W., 387. 
Fossil forest in the valley of the Derwent, 
near Hobart Town, description of, 
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Friederike, one of Goethe's female charac- 
. ters, 282. 
G 
Gallifet, his testimony in regard to the wor- 
ship due to the Virgin, 342.- 
Geology of Christmas Harbour, 185. 
Giotto, history and character of, 13. 
Gladstone, Mr., his sentiments on Episco- 
pal Ordination, 131. 
Goethe. ee Female Characters of Goethe, 
265. 
Gordon, R.ev. O., character of his work on 
the inprovement of the present examina- 
tiou statute at Oxford, 38. 
Gordou, Watson, his portrait of Dr. Chal- 
mers, 399. 
Goring, C. R., M.D., analysis of his works 
on microscopes, 258. 
Gretchen, the Fraukfort, one of Goethe's 
female characters, 271 .- 

H 
Hampden Controversy, the, 534the ques': 
tion of heresy has uever been investiga- 
ted, 534--Archbishop Whately's defence, 
537--helplessuess of the Church of Eug- 
laud in a question affecting the funda- 
mental articles of her faith, 541--effects 
of the Hampden Controversy, 545--posi- 
tion of the Puseyite and Evangelical Sec- 
tions of the Church of England, 553. 
Herschel, Sir John, his Astrouomical Obser- 
i vations, 491--biographical notice of Sir 
William Herschel, 493--his early ob- 
servations, 494--his discoveries, 497--on 
the Milky Way, 499--discoveries of Sir 
John Herschel, 50J--his voyage to the 
Cape--telescopes prepared, 502--Duke of 
]orthumberland's munificenc% 505-- 
grand nebula iu the sword-handle of 
Orion, 507--supposed changes in nebulae, 
508--great nebula of  Argus, 509--law 
of distribution of nebulae, and clusters 
of stars, 511--Magellanic clouds, 512- 
double stars, 513__astrometr.v, distribu- 
tion of stars, galaxy, 517  Halley's 
Comet, electrical theory of comets, 519-- 
Saturn's satellites, 521--solar spots, 521 
--motion of the solar system, 523, 532-- 
parallax of stars, 531. 
Hill, Mr., his calotypes ofDr. Cbalners, 399. 
Hogg, Mr., furnishes us with an account of 
Shelley's life at Oxford, .224. 
ltuber, V. A., work of, on-English Univer- 
sities, 23. 

I 
Italy, Medieeval history of, 161. 
Ireland, Colouizatiou from, 521. 

J 
Jerusalem Bishopric, 130. 
J. W.'s designs perfect sl)ecimcns of ani- 
mal portraiture, 387. 
Jury Trials abuses of 82--history of trial 

by jury in civil cases, 83--its introduc- 
tion into Scotland, 85__national feeling 
against it, 87--benefits of juries ill crimi- 
nal cases, 89--uufitness of an ordiuary 
jury to try civil cases, 91__composition 
of juries, 93--list of assize on a colliery 
case analyzed, 95__absurd mode of con- 
ducting jury trials, 96--singular modes of 
makiug up verdicts, 99--testimonies of 
]Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Walker Baird, and 
Lord Meadowbank, to the unpopularity 
of the systemi 10l__the remedy, 103. 

K 
Kincaid, Mr., his exertions in Ireland, 435. 

L 
Lands of the Bible Visited and Described, 
by John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S., 107-- 
interesting nature of researches into the 
geography of the Lands of the Bible, 107 
__track ofhe Israelites on leaving Egypt, 
109--place of the passage of the Red 
Sea, Ill--discovery of ancieut nfines, 
l l3--theory of Leipsius as to Mount 
Sinai, 115--tol)ography of Jerusalem, 117 
--Samaritans of Nabulus, 119--sceuery 
around the Lake of Tiberias, 121-- 
Safed, 121--sources of the Jordan, 123 
--cities on the coast below Lebanon 
124--ruins on the Phcnician coast, 127. 
Leipsins, his theory as to Mount Sinai, 115. 
Liguori, F., his work-on the Glories oi 
Mary defended by Mr. Ward, in his ideal 
of a Christian Church, 353. 
Lindsay's Sketches of the History of Chris- 
tian Art, 1--office of the imagination 
vindicated, 3--sacred character of all 
true art, 4--Sl)inello's dreams and death, 
7--progress of Christian art, 8Byzan- 
tine school, 9--Norman and Gothic styles, 
ll---Niccola Pisano, Giotto, 13--contem- 
plative school of Siena,-15--1inks be- 
tween Ancient and Modern History, 
17--intimacy between Dante and Giott% 
19. 
Lutheran and Anglican Churches, terms 
of co-operation between, 131. 

M 
M'Arthur, Colonel, his account of Australia 
445. 
M'Leay, K., his portrait of Dr. Chalmers, 
399. 
Magellanie clouds, 512. 
Margaret iu Faust, 274. 
Maria yon Berliehingen, one of Goethe's 
female characters, 287. 
Mariolatry or Worship of the Virgiu, 339-- 
opelfly and zealously ilmuleated among 
Catllolies, and at the same time vehe- 
mently deuied among Protestants, 341 
that she is worshipped, established by the 
testimony of Father Gallifet, 342__by 
the Ronan Breviary, 344--by the writ- 
ings of canonized saints, 345--the litany 



